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LOOKING 
FORWARD 


be On Broapway, in the theatre dis- 
trict of New York City, stands an ex- 
service man in doughboy cap selling 
apples for five cents each. On his stand 
is a large sign “Unemployed. Buy an 
apple. Five cents.” He is one of many 
hundreds of men doing the same thing. 
Most of them wear the large cardboard 
sign “unemployed” in their hats. 

be As AN advertisement of the fact 
that unemployment is abroad in the 
land, and that citizens’ relief commit- 
tees are doing their best to take care of 
the suffering, probably nothing better 
could be devised. One cannot walk three 
blocks in the city without the constant 
reminder. The men thus singled out for 
attention are tragic symbols of poverty, 
unhappiness and discouragement. Both 
egotism and conscience press the passer- 
by to purchase an apple—which hap- 
pens to be very good. With relief, then, 
the purchaser may reflect that the same 
citizens who are sponsoring this effort 
are doing their best to raise money and 
provide jobs wherever possible. 


be Wart is to be said, however, for 
the frame of mind of the man thus ad- 
vertised? How deep is the blow to his 
self-respect? In return for this meagre 
job, thus ballyhooed, how much of his 
character does he sell each day? What 
better method could be conceived to 
stigmatize and debase him? None that 
we can think of—certainly not straight 
charity. 


be Cuarity is one thing. Self-re- 
specting work is another. A job which 
carries with it the sign “unemployed” is 
neither one of the two. It is an adver- 
tisement for the people who “give” the 
job, at the expense of the recipient’s 
soul. Multiply these “unemployed” 
cards on these men on our sidewalks by 
the thousands which could likewise be 
affixed when new federal, state and 
municipal relief work is available, and 
the ghastly mistake becomes clear. 


>> America’s unemployed deserve 
the best the country can do for them. 
What is that best to be? 
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>> The Trend of Events << 


>p>Manning vs. Lindsey 


ELL, Bishop William T. Man- 

ning lost and Judge Ben B. Lind- 

sey won, but God reigns and the 
nation still lives. 

The New York Churchmen’s Associa- 
tion, an organization of Episcopal 
clergymen, had invited Judge Lindsey 
to address them at a luncheon on “The 
Institution of Marriage.’ Judge Lind- 
sey had accepted the invitation. When 
word of these scandalous goings-on 
reached the saintly ears of Bishop Man- 
ning he demanded that the invitation 
be withdrawn. With Judge Lindsey sit- 
ting in an ante-room, members of the 
association debated the Bishop’s de- 
mand for two hours. By an overwhelm- 
ing vote, they then decided to hear 
Judge Lindsey to the bitter end. 

The judge thereupon told them of 
the four reforms which he has been ad- 
vocating in and out of print, up and 
down the land, these many years. He 
told them he favored the legalization of 
the companionate marriage—a marriage 
in which a divorce may be secured by 
mutual consent if there are no children. 
That he favored the creation of com- 
missions of physicians, lawyers and 
clergymen who would attempt to recon- 
cile estranged married couples and 
grant them divorces only when divorces 
were really necessary. That he favored 
education on the art of love and mar- 
tiage in schools and colleges. That he 
favored adjusting alimony to economic 
status and the facts of the case in ques- 
tion. He told them that, contrary to 
popular belief, he did not advocate free 
love. 

Having heard all this horrible, horri- 
ble stuff, and much more like it, the 
clergymen put on their coats and went 


home. No doubt they were all corrupted 
beyond recognition by Judge Lindsey’s 
unspeakable address, but if they were, 
reporters who covered their meeting 
somehow failed to mention it. 


b>Big Bill’s Idea 


Ir Cuicaco doesn’t get on top of its 
business depression it needn’t blame Big 
Bill Thompson. There the Mayor 
stands, broadly bountiful, ready to 
throw a round million dollars into the 
ring and let the citizenry scramble for 
it. 

Mayor Thompson’s plan is this: Chi- 
cago tradesmen would issue a coupon 
with each twenty-five cents’ worth of 
merchandise sold during the three or 
four months of Mayor Thompson’s 
“prosperity drive.” Railroads would co- 
operate by lowering their fares, thus 
luring residents of all the central states 
to do their shopping in Chicago and 
return home covered with coupons. Each 
coupon would represent a chance to win 
awards of $100,000, $50,000, $25,000 
or one of the 16,500 prizes of $50 each 
Mayor Thompson’s million aforesaid. 
Unfortunately, Chicago’s larger mer- 
chants are standoffish. As for the Post- 
office Department, it has ruled that the 
scheme is an ordinary lottery and that if 
it goes into effect newspaper stories and 
other written matter pertaining to it 
will therefore be barred from the mails. 

Yet in making this suggestion Big Bill 
remains so indomitably true to type 
that one almost feels he should be al- 
lowed to go through with it. These are 
bleak days with little fun in them. And 
who but the chief clown in Chicago’s 
political circus could possibly have 
thought up a_ business-booster that 
would even be barred from the mails? 





>> Question of Principle 


PresipeENT Hoover revealed courage 
and decision in submitting the World 
Court protocols to the short session of 
the Senate*, and in naming William N. 
Doak to his Cabinet against the wishes 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

It strikes us that, in the controversy 
over Mr. Doak, President Hoover is al- 
together right and President Green of 
the Federation altogether wrong. The 
Federation holds that no man should 
be appointed Secretary of Labor who 
is not a Federation member. That is to 
say, the appointee must come from the 
American Federation rather than the 
American citizenry. Ergo, this Cabinet 
seat is the Federation’s private prop- 
erty, to be filled, not with the consent of 
the Senate alone but with that of the A. 
F. of L., also. Plainly this is ridiculous. 

Mr. Hoover cannot endorse “‘the prin- 
ciple of debarment of the railway em- 
ployees or other labor unions or asso- 
ciations, or of any labor man in the 
United States, from the opportunity 
or the aspiration to attain any office in 
this land .... Mr. Green’s enunciation 
that appointments must come from one 
organization .... imposes upon me the 
duty to maintain the principle of open 
and equal opportunity.” 

Probably no one believes that prin- 
ciple alone dictated Mr. Doak’s appoint- 
ment. Nevertheless, as far as the prin- 
ciple is concerned, Mr. Hoover has Mr. 
Green on the hip. 


*See editorial on page 570. 


S>A New Cabinet Member 


Hap THERE NOT BEEN a question of 
principle involved, the appointment of 
Mr. Doak to succeed James J. Davis, of 
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Pennsylvania, would have occasioned 
little comment. To judge from his rec- 
ord, Mr. Doak will fill his new position 
with more competence than brilliance. 

Mr. Green declares that the Secre- 
tary of Labor should be “a man who 
understands the American labor move- 
ment, its problems and the thought and 
mind of American labor.” No doubt Mr. 
Doak understands them well enough. 

Born in Wythe County, Virginia, in 
1882, at the age of eighteen he began 
his career by switching boxcars in the 
Norfolk & Western yards at Bluefield, 
West Virginia. Three years later he 
joined the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen, one of the “Big Four” or- 
ganizations which have a total member- 
ship of about 400,000 unaffiliated with 
the 4,000,000 members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Rising rapidly 
from the ranks, he was elected vice- 
president of the brotherhood in 1916. 
He is at present legislative agent, 
known particularly for his part in 
drafting the Watson-Parker railroad 
labor act and for his work as mediator 
in labor disputes. 

In politics he is a conservative Repub- 
lican, who plugged for Hoover in 1928 
as director of the Republican National 
Committee’s Labor Bureau. Presumably 
this did him no harm when Mr. Hoover 
came to nominate Mr. Davis’s successor. 
Indeed, reports from Washington indi- 
cate that Mr. Hoover had intended to 
name Mr. Doak in the spring of 1929 
when Mr. Davis decided to retire, and 
that the President only changed his 
mind when Mr. Davis changed his. 

It will be surprising if the Senate 
heeds the Federation’s protests and re- 
fuses to confirm this appointment. It will 
be hardly less surprising if Mr. Doak 
raises the level of a Cabinet that has 
been consistently mediocre. 


>Message to Congress 


Ir 1s A FAR cry from the Republican- 
and-prosperity arguments of 1928 to 
President Hoover’s remarks on the eco- 
nomic situation in his message delivered 
to Congress on December 2, 1930. It 
was a simple world we lived in two years 
ago, when all we had to do to preserve 
and augment our prosperity was to be- 
lieve Republican orators and vote the 
Republican ticket. Yet, twenty-five 
months later, in his message to the short 
session of the Seventy-first Congress, 
Mr. Hoover points out that “during the 
past twelve months we have suffered 
with other nations from economic de- 





pression.” Can it be that the Republi- 
cans fibbed? 

Apparently. Evidently they could 
not maintain prosperity then, nor can 
they restore prosperity now. “Economic 
depression,’ says Mr. Hoover, “can not 
be cured by legislative action or execu- 
tive pronouncement. Economic wounds 
must be healed by the action of the cells 
of the economic body—the producers 
and consumers themselves.” All that the 
government can do is a little more of 
what it has done already. It can urge 
employers to maintain wage standards 
and urge labor leaders not to call strikes. 
It can ask state and local governments, 
as well as private industries, so to dis- 
tribute employment as to give work to 














Wide World 
NEW SECRETARY OF LABOR 


William Nuckles Doak, of Virginia, who suc- 
ceeds James J. Davis of Pennsylvania 


the maximum number of persons. It can 
start public works, request state and 
local governments to follow suit, and 
persuade public utilities to do construc- 
tion and betterment work in anticipation 
of future needs. It can help to organize 
local committees to create employment 
agencies and relieve distress. 

The cooperation along these lines 
throughout the country has been “mag- 
nificent,’”” Mr. Hoover says. As for the 
federal government, it is not only co- 
operating with other agencies but “‘is 
engaged upon the greatest program of 
waterway, harbor, flood control, public 
building, highway and airway improve- 
ment in all our history.”” Mr. Hoover 
favors the temporary expansion and ac- 
celeration of these activities, though he 
declares that the government must not 
undertake works “that are not of sound 
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economic purpose and that have not 
been subject to searching technical in- 
vestigation.” With a view to speeding 
up federal construction during the next 
six months, he will ask Congress for an 
extra appropriation of from 100 to 150 
million dollars. 

All this is good enough as far as it 
goes, but it may not go very far toward 
solving the problem of unemployment. 
Have the Democrats any better pro- 
gram? If they have, Mr. Hoover, with 
no medicine to offer save a little more 
of the same, is giving them an ideal op 
portunity to present it. 


>More of the Message 


Mr. Hoover’s message to Congress is 
as noteworthy for the current questions 
it skips or skimps as for those it dis- 
cusses at length. Thus it makes no men- 
tion of the export-debenture farm-relief 
plan or of the Norris resolution against 
lame-duck sessions of Congress. Thus 
it dismisses the important power and 
prohibition issues with the following 
eighty words: “The Congress has before 
it legislation partially completed in the 
last sitting in respect to Muscle Shoals, 
bus regulation, relief of congestion in 
the courts, reorganization of border pa- 
trol in prevention of smuggling, law en- 
forcement in the District of Columbia 
and other subjects. It is desirable that 
these measurcs should be completed. ... 
I have in a previous message recom- 
mended effective regulation of inter- 
state electrical power. Such regulation 
should preserve the independence and 
responsibility of the states.” 

In 1929 Mr. Hoover declared flatly 
that no governmental agency should en- 
gage in buying and selling and price- 
fixing of products. Yet there is nothing 
in the present message to show that he 
disapproves of the Federal Farm 
Board’s buying and selling and _ price- 
fixing of wheat. Indeed, he says that 
farm prices, twenty per cent lower than 
they were in 1928, would be lower still 
were it not for the Farm Board and 
the tariff. Otherwise his remarks on 
agriculture deal with his recent activi- 
ties for drought relief and his recom 
mendation that Congress set aside a sum 
which may be loaned to farmers for the 
purchase of seed and feed for animals. 

President Hoover declares that he 
does not favor the repeal of the Sher- 
man anti-trust law, but seems to feel 
that it should be revised, especially as it 
relates to the exploitation of natural 
resources like coal and oil. He also 
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questions the value of the much-mooted 
tax on capital gains. Again, he believes 
that Congress should reconsider the im- 
migration law, with the aim of making 
it more selective and flexible to the 
needs of the country. Finally he urges 
that our deportation laws be strength- 
ened so that we may more fully rid 
ourselves of criminal aliens. 

It will be seen that the message has 
few high spots. Mr. Hoover’s warmest 
champions will hardly call it distin- 
guished. 


>pSoso 


We know that no man is a hero to his 
valet. We wonder whether any man is 
really a hero to his mother. 

Take for example Joseph Djugash- 
vili, whom Lenin named Stalin because 
he was like steel. Stalin, perhaps the 
outstanding figure in the world today, 
whose piercing eyes look out from the 
newspapers of all the nations every few 
days and down from the walls of every 
shop, factory and office in the Soviet 
Union. His mother, Ekaterina Djugash- 
vili, calls him Soso—the Georgian pet 
name for Joseph. 

Interviewed in her living room by H. 
R. Knickerbocker, correspondent for 
the New York Evening Post, Ekaterina 
Djugashvili had several important 
points to make about the career of her 
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son Soso. In the first place, he was born 
in Gori, not in Lilo, as most people 
say. She is his mother, she points out, 





and she ought to know. In the second 
place, Soso was not, as official records 
state, expelled from the theological 
seminary for “unreliability.” She took 
him out because of his health. That is 
her story, originated thirty-two years 
ago when there were prying neighbors 
to be satisfied about the incident, and, 
like any loyal mother, she sticks to it. 
In the third place, Soso works too hard. 
He has a family, a wife and three chil- 
dren, and he is much too busy to pay 
proper attention to them. She herself 
has not seen him for three years. 

This is Stalin, who at the age of 
eighteen joined the Social-Democratic 
organization and in the next nineteen 
years was exiled six times to Siberia 
and the Arctic and escaped five times. 
The man who is “brewing a hot broth” 
at the head of a nation of 150,000,000 
people who have revolutionized a civil- 
ization, retailored moral standards, dis- 
mantled church buildings right and left 
and established the belligerent League 
of the Godless. 

“Did you ever dream,” the inter- 
viewer asked Stalin’s mother, “that he 
would become what he is today?” 

“Yes,” she said. “I did dream that 
one day Soso would finish his studies 
and become a priest. That’s what I 
dreamed.” 


>>The Billings Case 


For THE SECOND TIME in five months 
the Supreme Court of California has 
declined to recommend a pardon for 
Warren K. Billings. Hence he and 
Thomas J. Mooney must continue to 
serve life sentences though the cases 
against them began falling to pieces 
fourteen years ago. Governor Young 
will not pardon Mooney unless a par- 
don is granted to Billings and he cannot 
pardon Billings (a second-offender) 
save on the Supreme Court’s recom- 
mendation. 

But why did Billings address this sec- 
ond appeal to a court which had re- 
fused his previous appeal in July of 
this year? The answer extends from 
the Mooney-Billings trials in 1916 to 
the dramatic discovery of John Mac- 
Donald last July 7. MacDonald, a 
waiter addicted to drugs, was the only 
witness who testified that he saw Bill- 
ings at the scene of the bombing. While 
he retracted in 1921, he was not to be 
found when the court reviewed the 
case last summer. The court was un- 
convinced by his nine-year-old affidavit, 
unconvinced by the fact that the testi- 
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mony of every other crucial witness 
had broken to bits, unconvinced by a 
mountain of opinions that the prisoners 
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were innocent—opinions from the dep- 
uty prosecutor, the foreman of the jury, 
nine of the ten living jurymen, the 
judge who presided, the detectives who 
admitted framing testimony. Irrelevant- 
ly, the court decided that “if Warren 
K. Billings did not himself prepare and 
plant the deadly time bomb” he and 
Mooney knew who did. 

Thereupon, Governor Young, perhaps 
to mitigate the effects of this disheart- 
ening decision, promised to hear any 
witness who wished to repudiate his 
testimony at the Mooney trial and sug- 
gested that the court hear any witness 
who wished to repudiate his testimony 
at the Billings trial. Then came the 
nation-wide search for MacDonald, his 
discovery at Baltimore, his statement 
that his testimony was “untrue and 
false,” his trip to California, his ap- 
pearance before Governor Young and 
the Supreme Court. 

Between sobs, MacDonald again re- 
pudiated his testimony, swore that he 
had lied at the trial, that he had been 
paid to lie, that he had never seen the 
prisoners until an officer pointed them 
out in the courtroom. It seems that he 
might as well have saved his breath. 


>> Miscarriage of Justice 


WE sarp it was surprising and shocking 
when, in July of this year, the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court refused to rec- 
ommend that Billings be pardoned. We 
say it is amazing and somehow slightly 
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incredible that the court should stick to 
its position despite all evidence tend- 
ing to show that Mooney and Billings 











Keystone 
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were railroaded to the penitentiary. 

As for us, we are with many 
others who view this case, not in the 
light of prejudice, but in the light of 
objective study. We see little or no 
reason to believe that Mooney and Bill- 
ings were guilty of the Preparedness 
Day bombing. We see many reasons to 
believe that the sentences they are serv- 
ing represent an appalling miscarriage 
of justice. Whether Mooney or Billings 
could, if he wished, tell who planted 
the bomb we do not know, nor is that at 
all pertinent. The two men are not 
serving life sentences for knowing who 
planted the bomb. They are serving life 
sentences for planting it themselves. 

If either Governor Young or the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court could show sound 
reason for believing that Mooney and 
Billings are guilty, we might be willing 
to admit that we have misjudged this 
case and to urge that the two men 
in prison be kept there. Apparently 
they can show nothing of the sort. At any 


one 


rate, so far as we can learn they have 
never attempted to show anything of 
the sort. The court’s statement that, if 
Billings did not plant the bomb, he and 
Mooney know who did is a perfect ex- 
ample of the begging of the essential 
question—are these men guilty or inno- 
cent?—which court and governor have 
indulged in since the case came before 
them. And all this time Mooney and 
Billings have remained in prison, hour 
after hour, day after day, week after 


week, month after month, year after 
year. 

The one hope of the two prisoners 
now is that Governor-elect Rolph will 
find a way to have them freed when he 
succeeds Governor Young. It may be 
an exceedingly slim hope. It would be 
an entirely futile hope had not Mr. 
Rolph, as Mayor of civilized San Fran- 
cisco, demonstrated uncommon tact, 
sense and liberality in dealing with so- 
called radicals like Mooney and Bill- 
ings. 

Meanwhile, this much is plain: If in- 
telligent citizens of this country cannot 
arouse themselves from their lethargy 
over the Mooney-Billings case, some- 
thing serious has happened to America. 


>> Nobel Peace Prizes 


Tere is a “devil’s broth” brewing in 
Europe, says Senator Reed of Pennsyl- 
vania, who believes that, “if it were not 
for the apprehension of Bolshevism, the 
countries of Europe would be at each 
other’s throats this very minute.” He de- 
clares that foreign statesmen with whom 
he has talked are pessimistic. 

Senator Reed may exaggerate, but 
he probably does not exaggerate a great 
deal. Perhaps, then, it is because this is 
the situation in present-day Europe that 
an element of farce crept into the re- 
cent announcement that the $48,000 
Nobel peace prizes had been awarded 
for 1929 and 1930. The prize for 1929 
goes to former-Secretary of State Kel- 
logg, now a judge on the World Court; 
the prize for 1930 to Dr. Nathan 
Soederblom, Archbishop of Upsala and 
Primate of Sweden. Judge Kellogg and 
Dr. Soederblom may have labored vigor- 
ously for world peace, but their labors 
have been Jost in the broth. 

Mr. Kellogg’s outstanding achieve- 
ment was his advocacy of the pact by 
which the nations, tucking tongue in 
cheek, pledged themselves to renounce 
war as an instrument of national policy 
and to seek the settlement of all dis- 
putes by pacific means. The weakness of 
this instrument is indicated by its fail- 
ure in the recent Russo-Chinese disturb- 
ance, by the fact that the war-renounc- 
ing nations refuse to scrap any of their 
war-making weapons and by the pro- 
jects already under way to give the new- 
born pact a set of teeth. 

Yet if candor compels the admission 
that Mr. Kellogg has not proved him- 
of the world’s great peace- 
makers, what shall be said of Dr. 
Soederblom? The fact is, not one 


self one 
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American in a hundred, nor even one 
American journalist in a hundred, is 
familiar with Dr. Soederblom’s name, to 
say nothing of his achievements. So far 
as they relate to international peace, 
these achievements have been incon- 
spicuous and of little consequence. Dr. 
Soederblom, a leader in the Lutheran 
Church, is a scholar and a theologian. 
He is interested, not only in world 
peace, but in Christian unity, and 
especially in the inter-relation of the 
two. Yet, with all due respect for lis 
ideals, it is hard to see why he should 
be selected as a man whose work for 
peace is more noteworthy than that done 
by any one else. Is the award, by any 
chance, intended to be ironic? 


S>Robinson Wobbles 


Wuo will lead and plead for the drys 
at the next Democratic national con- 
vention? Who will stop Roosevelt, or 
Ritchie or Bulkley, or whoever the logi- 
cal wet Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent may be two years hence? 

Not Senator Walsh of Montana, who 
adinits he would vote wet if the people 
of his state by referendum asked him 
to. Not Senator Caraway, Senator 
Harrison or Senator Swanson, all of 
whom lack political stature. Not Sena- 
tor Glass, who will be 74 years old in 
1932. Who, then? 

Senator Robinson of Arkansas? ‘The 
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DR. NATHAN SOEDERBLOM 


Democratic leader in the Senate and 
vice-presidential candidate in 1928 3s, 
conceivably, big enough. He is strong 
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in the South and, because of his work 
for Smith two years ago, by no means 
weak in the North. His celebrated dry- 
ness, however, has apparently been ex- 
aggerated, or perhaps moistened by 
events. He does not favor the repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, he re- 
vealed as he returned to Washington 
for the short session of Congress. Nor 
does he think his party will declare for 
repeal in 1932. “What about modifica- 
tion?” reporters asked him. “I have no 
comment to make on modification,” he 
replied. 

Is the Senator offering himself as a 
compromise modificationist candidate ac- 
ceptable to Democratic drys and wets 
alike? Some commentators think so. Yet 
Senator Robinson’s statement is itself a 
sign that Democratic wets probably will 
not need to compromise in their party’s 
next national convention. When the only 
outstanding leader of the Democratic 
drys hints that he has an open mind on 
modification, it is plain that the wet 
movement in his party is making great 
headway. Present appearances indicate 
that there will be comparatively little 
protest when a flat wet plank is nailed 
into the next Democratic platform. 


p>p>March Through Georgia 


PreseNt appearances also indicate that, 
if Franklin D. Roosevelt is chosen to 
stand on a wet Democratic platform in 
1932, bone-dry Georgia will rejoice. 
Governor Roosevelt’s annual trips to 
Warm Springs, the foundation for 
cripples which he helped to establish 
there, and his sympathetic treatment of 
Southern problems have given this wet 
Northerner a stronghold in the enemy’s 
country. Naively snobbish, many Geor- 
gians reflect that Roosevelt is a New 
Yorker after their own hearts, a product 
of Harvard rather than the East Side, 
an affluent Protestant Democrat rather 
than a Roman Catholic leader of Tam- 
many Hall. 

Appearances, to be sure, may be de- 
ceitful. Georgia may not admire Roose- 
velt as much as news dispatches sug- 
gest. One recalls those Al Smith clubs 
formed in Hoovercratic North Carolina 
and Virginia in the spring of 1928. But, 
at any rate, here is Roosevelt in Warm 
Springs, eating possum ’n’ taters while 
fiddlers and banjo players rattle off 
“Billy in the Low Ground.” Here is the 
Democratic Atlanta Journal (Motto: 
Covers Dixie Like the Dew) punctuat- 
ing a Thanksgiving dinner for Roose- 
velt with a radio acknowledgment of 


his “signal achievement for America and 
the Democratic party.” Here are Geor- 
gia farmers and club women galore in- 
viting Mr. Roosevelt to address them. 
Here are Democratic judges in Meri- 
wether County hustling 1,500 persons 
into a Roosevelt for President Club. 
Here is a Greenville editor planning an 
auto trip to Roosevelt's inauguration at 
Albany, “‘to let the folks up there, and 
all people between here and there, know 
what we think of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and, incidentally, to let them know we 
are backing him for President in 1932.” 
Georgia may refuse to support Roose- 
velt when his name comes before the 
next Democratic national convention. 
Georgia and other Southern states may 
bolt if Roosevelt is nominated as Texas, 
Florida, Virginia and North Carolina 
bolted when Smith was nominated. But 
the odds are all against it and the way 
to bet is that they won't. 


> >Villa Lewaro 


For years, motorists driving through 
Irvington-on-Hudson, New York, have 
stopped to stare at the Villa Lewaro. 
For years, night boats bound up the 
Hudson to Albany flashed their lights 
up the hill to the villa’s reddish roof 
so that passengers might see West- 
chester County’s most famous mansion 
and tell one another of its Negro owner, 
Madam C. J. Walker. It was, therefore, 
not strange that, when the contents of 
Villa Lewaro went under the auction- 
eer’s hammer recently, sightseers out- 
numbered bidders by ten to one. 

Madam Walker, who started her 
career as a laundress and built up her 
business from a capital of a dollar or 
so, invented something that all her race 
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wanted to buy—an anti-kink hair lotion. 
Thus she made millions enough to buy 
whatever she wanted herself. She had 
the house on the Hudson in which she 
lived for eleven months. She had a ter- 
swimming pool and a sunken 
She had a gold-leaf electrical 
organ, gold-leaf mechanical pianos, 
plenty of statuary and paintings, an 
Aubusson tapestry, a $15,000 set of 
books on the 
swanky 14-volume edition of the Bible, 


race, a 
garden. 


opera, a marvelously 
a bed with a red canopy, a solid oak pool 
table, sterling silver tea sets and an im- 
ported $10,000 Japanese prayer tree 
in her front yard. She had a lot more 
things, too, and she enjoyed them all 
until she died, eleven years ago. Villa 
Lewaro parties were mere legends to 
her Westchester neighbors, but kink- 
emancipated Harlem remembers them 
well, The name 
some say it was made by Caruso—from 
the name of Madam Walker’s daughter, 
Lelia Walker Robinson, who occupied 
the house until the expense became too 


Lewaro was made— 


great. 

Thus are scattered the traces of an 
enviable person—a woman who, after 
having rendered her race a service com- 
parable to that of Abraham Lincoln 
himself, wanted a gold-leaf automatic 
organ, a 14-volume wood- and _ pigskin- 
bound Bible and a $10,000 tree, and got 
them, and relished them very much. 


>> Moscow's Treason Trial 


Soviet Russia has shown the world how 
to stage a trial of first magnitude. When 
eight Russian engineers were indicted 
in November on charges of plotting to 
overthrow the Soviet government a trial 
seemed less appropriate according to 
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accepted Soviet standards than a stone 
wall and a firing squad. Although one 
of the prisoners, Professor L. K. Ram- 
sin, confessed intrigues involving promi- 
nent officials in France and Great Brit- 
ain, a suspicious world dismissed the 
indictment as for the most part incred- 
ible. 

The Soviet government then came for- 
ward like a veritable Barnum. The trial 
was started with a be-bannered demon- 
stration of 500,000 people tangling Mos- 
cow’s traffic and crying death to the trai- 
tors, foreign imperialists and oil kings. 
Through a cordon of police and soldiers 
the eight defendants were marched to 
the court house. Guarded by four sol- 
diers with fixed bayonets and peaked 
cloth helmets, they were hustled to the 
benches, their eyes blinking beneath 
thirteen are lights set for photogra- 
phers, their wax-vellow faces stoical be- 
fore a battery of microphones which 
carried their words across the country. 

Professor Ramsin, short, square- 
jawed, intelligent, repeated his con- 
fession of intrigue abroad, sabotage at 
home, financial aid from Paris and a 
projected foreign intervention to have 
been followed by a division of Russian 
resources among France, Poland, Rou- 
mania and Great Britain. At times the 
professor even read from a lengthy docu- 
ment, so careful was he not to budge 
from his original story. Then the other 
prisoners echoed Ramsin with their own 
confessions until all eight were self- 
condemned, pleading for the mercy of 
the court. 

In any other country the trial would 
have ended there. Prosecutor Krylenko, 
however, plunged into cross-examina- 
tion, ignoring details of the confessions, 
rubbing in certain lessons for the bene- 
fit of the Russian masses. One lesson 
was that, had the plot succeeded, no Rus- 
sian would have gained while all Rus- 
sians would have suffered under for- 
eign bayonets. Another was that the 
hard lot of the Russians was due to spies 
and counter-revolutionary forces within 
the country. Still another was that in- 
creased military expenditures were 
necessary in face of impending attacks 
from without. However the confessions 
were secured, there can be little doubt 
that the trial was a frame-up. 


b> Piatiletka 


Vaterian V. QuisesHeEFr, president of 
the Soviet State Planning Commission, 
follows the well-known political prac- 
tice of claiming everything in sight. 


Giving the AssociatedPress a list of 
Russia’s achievements in the first two 
years under its celebrated five-year plan, 
President Quibesheff has proved—to 
his own satisfaction—that everything 
in Russia is rosy. 

The five-year plan, known in Russia 
as Piatiletka, was inaugurated on Oc- 
tober 1, 1928, to direct Russian agri- 
culture and industry toward a series of 
definite objectives whose achievement 
would rank Russia high among the pro- 
ducing, manufacturing and exporting 
nations of the world. On October 1, 
1930, Russia was running ahead of 
schedule, according to Comrade Quibe- 
sheff, who maintains that the question 
of reaching the Piatiletka objectives by 
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against eight prominent Russian engineers 


1933 has turned into a question of reach- 
ing them by 1932. 

This will be no task at all if one is to 
credit Quibesheff indices. There is, he 
points out. the industrial output, greater 
by 1,288 million rubles than the output 
scheduled for the end of Piatiletka’s 
first two years. There is the building 
program, amounting to 4,605 million 
rubles as against Piatiletka’s 3,990. 
There are the railroads, carrying 409 
instead of 305 million tons of freight, 
amassing 71 instead of 51 million pas- 
senger-kilometers. And there are the 
farms, their area under cultivation, 
machinery in use and .livestock all run- 
ning ahead of schedule, producing 11 
per cent more sugar, 23 per cent more 
cotton and 32 per cent more wheat than 
Piatiletka’s authors had planned. 

President Quibesheff tops off these 
bullish figures with the statement that 
unemployment no longer exists in Rus- 
sia although the five-year plan fore- 
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shadowed 400,000 unemployed in 1933. 
No index of prosperity could have ex- 
cited more interest in the United States 
than this one dealing with employment. 
Whatever the merit of Quibesheff’s 
figures, the progress of the five-year 
plan is of the first importance to 
America, since its success would tend 
to diminish our exports to other coun- 
tries while increasing our trade with 
Russia. 


pp New York Vice Ring 


On Aveust 21 Governor Roosevelt, 
hearing intimations that Tammany had 
perfected a system of selling judge- 
ships, urged the Appellate Division of 
the New York State Supreme Court 
to investigate the lower courts in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx. The Appellate 
Division ordered the investigation on 
August 25. It appointed Samuel Sea- 
bury, a former justice of the Court of 
Appeals, as referee and Isidor J. Kresel 
as special counsel. Mr. Kresel promptly 
began to investigate and take testimony 
in private. 

On November 24, 25 and 26, Mr. 
Kresel held his first public hearings be- 
fore Referee Seabury. He then called 
a halt until the following week, perhaps 
to give New York City a chance to 
catch its breath. For in these three days 
he had piled the record sky high with 
solid evidence of graft, bribery and cor- 
ruption involving policemen, prostitutes, 
bondsmen and tinhorn lawyers. 

Mr. Kresel confined himself to the 
Women’s Court, made much use of con- 
fessions and presented only evidence 
which could be corroborated by court 
records. Yet he revealed a well-estab- 
lished system of corruption based upon 
the mulcting of commercialized vice and 
laid the groundwork for possible puni- 
tive action against six lawyers, four 
bondsmen, twenty-eight policemen and 
a former official in the office of the Dis- 
trict Attorney. He occasioned hurried 
conferences between Mayor Walker and 
Police Commissioner Mulrooney, 
brought about the demotion of thirteen 
plain-clothes men, re-created the de- 
mand that Governor Roosevelt appoint 
a commission of laymen to investigate 
all forms of official corruption in New 
York City and set Republican leaders 
debating the advisability of a sweeping 
inquiry by a committee of the Republi- 
can-controlled state legislature. 

All this in three days. What has been 
disclosed will give you a rough idea of 
what could be. 
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>>The Ring at Work 


Tue testimony of John C. Weston and 
“Chile’’ Mapocha Acuna before Referee 
Seabury drew a black line of bribery 
from prostitute to prosecutor. Weston 
was the District Attorney’s sole prose- 
cutor in the Women’s Court for eight 
years. Acuna was a sleek little vice- 
squad stool pigeon from Chile, capitaliz- 
ing his knowledge of Latin languages 
in the foreign districts of New York 
City. The former admitted accepting 
$20,000 in graft from shyster lawyers 
and scavenger bondsmen for failing to 
push 600 vice cases involving 900 de- 
fendants. The latter named twenty- 
eight plain-clothes men who had hired 
him in hundreds of ‘“frame-up” and 
“shake-down” arrests. 

The ring worked this way: At a given 
hour Acuna would meet detectives be- 
fore a police station, give them the ad- 
dress of a bordello, receive a few marked 
bills and hurry away to the house in 
question. The woman would take the 
marked bills, with Acuna noting where 
she put them. Then the detectives would 
enter, pretend to cuff Acuna about and 
take the woman to the nearest police 
station. 

If the prostitute decided to accept 
the punishment provided by law, the 
police would, at worst, get credit for an- 
other arrest. If she decided to resort to 
bribery, the police were ready with their 
hands out. They in turn would give be- 
tween five and ten dollars to Acuna, who 
made between $100 and $150 a week. In 
some cases, Acuna testified, stool pigeons 
had direct connections with bondsmen 
and lawyers, would notify them when 
prostitutes were arrested and would re- 
ceive payment from both. In other cases 
the police notified the bondsman, who 
charged the prostitute an exorbitant 
price for his bond and summoned a 
lawyer, who charged her an exorbitant 
fee. Then the case was ready to be 
thrown out of court. 

Enter Weston, who had gulled the 
vice-hunting semi-official Committee of 
Fourteen into describing him as “an able 
and conscientious prosecutor.” For 
twenty-five dollars paid by lawyer or 
bondsman Weston would conduct a per- 
functory prosecution and the case would 
be dropped. The prostitute would re- 
turn to her trade, resentful, perhaps, at 
being bled by police, lawyer, bondsman 
and prosecutor, but thankful to remain 
out of jail. 

We need not go into the exceptional 
cases, such as those in which Acuna 


failed to obtain evidence but arrests and 
prosecutions followed nevertheless. The 
unexceptional cases are evil enough. 


p> Convict-Made Imports 


New Baffle Book: the regulations 
drafted by Secretary Mellon to enforce 
the tariff law’s provision against the im- 
portation of convict-made goods. While 


ed 
Remarkable Remarks 


This country of ours is a pros- 
perous country right now.—WIL- 
LIAM RANDOLPH HEARST. 


I don’t believe one-third of the 
stories of losses in the market crash. 
America, after years of prosperity, 
suddenly decided it was oopsie-daisy 
to plead poverty.—O. O. McINTYRE. 


Determined that prohibition shall 
have the fair trial which it merits, 
and believing the national law is be- 
ing enforced by men heartily in 
sympathy with its provisions, busi- 
ness men of the highest standing are 
rallying to a more active and greatly 
increased financial support of the 
Eighteenth Amendment.—REv. Dr. 
F, Scott McBRIDE. 


I think that the moment is not 
far off when a revolutionary crisis 
will be unleashed in America. When 
that revolutionary crisis comes in 
the United States it will mark the 
beginning of the end of world 
: eae ad HAMILTON FISH, 

R. 


If there is one fair city on this 
American continent wherein decency 
controls, wherein honesty obtains, it 
is right in the city [New York] that 
I have the distinction, and the pleas- 
ure, and the honor of presiding over. 
—MAyor JAMES J. WALKER. 


I believe that one intelligent man 
is worth ten parcels of beautiful 
women, but I would rather spend an 
evening with the beautiful women. 
—GEORGE JEAN NATHAN. 


Divorce would not be so frequent 
if the average American would 
select a wife with the same circum- 
spection with which he buys an 
automobile. —Dr. MAGNUS HIRSCH- 
FELD. 


After a horse, man is the most 
stupid animal created—H.  L. 
MENCKEN. 


Pe<< 


these regulations set up intricate en- 
forcement machinery, they fail to 
specify what “convict labor” means. 
The obscurity becomes important when 
one recalls how the law was invoked last 
July in futile attempts to ban Russian 
spruce, pulpwood and manganese; how 
American Federation of Labor officials 
have insisted that under the law all 
products from Russia might be excluded 
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from United States territory. 

The new regulations empower the 
Commissioner of Customs to ascertain 
whether convict labor is used in the pro- 
duction of a class of merchandise in any 
“locality” of a foreign country. If it is, 
the importation of all goods of this class 
from this locality will be prohibited. 
Will be, that is, unless the importer 
proves by “a preponderance of evi- 
dence” that convict hands did not touch 
the products in question. President 
Hoover and Under Secretary of the 
Treasury Mills declare that the new 
regulations are not aimed at Soviet Rus- 
sia. Actually, they appear to be shaped 
so that they can be aimed at whatever 
Treasury 


“cc 


country or class of goods the 
Department may wish to hit. 
Does “convict labor” mean work done 
behind prison bars or work done by 
employees kept at mill or mine by 
pressure? The 
Nor do they 
* Does it mean 


political or economic 
regulations do not say. 
define the word “‘locality.’ 
a valley, a province or the precincts of 
a penitentiary? Does it mean a river 
basin, so that Russian spruce cut at one 
end of a river might be embargoed if a 
convict were found cutting spruce a 
thousand miles away? We do not know. 
Nor do we know any way of finding out, 
save to wait and see how the regulations 
are applied, in particular how they are 
applied to exports from Russia. 


> >Railroad Relief Bills 


BeMOANING profit-destroying competi- 
tion from gasoline and oil pipe lines, 
motor carriers and coastal steamers, 
America’s Class I railroads have de- 
cided to demand succor from Congress. 
It is a two-part legislative program that 
lobbyists of the Association of Railway 
Executives are to advocate in Wash- 
ington, probably during the next long 
session of Congress. On the one hand, 
the railroads wish to put their rivals 
under Interstate Commerce Commission 
restrictions; on the other hand, they 
hope to squirm out from under certain 
restrictions themselves. 

As Charles C. Paulding, vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Central lines, 
has explained, one of the railroads’ bills 
would place coastal steamship lines un- 
der the regulations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Another would 
allow the railroads to operate steamers 
along the coasts and on the Great Lakes. 
A third bill would place interstate pas- 
senger busses under the I. C. C. regula- 
tions already applying to interstate 
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trucking. A fourth would allow the rail- Th W ld C | the 
roads to operate interstate truck and Cc or ourt | Cour 
passenger busses. A fifth would tax | mem! 
commercial motor vehicles sufficiently sk the ordinary man what he knows taken care of. Such things, however, | gress 
A about the World Court and he will don’t feaze Jim Watson. He was agin Th 


to maintain good roads. 

Finally, Mr. Paulding says, the rail- 
roads propose that gasoline and oil pipe 
lines be placed under restrictions sim- 
ilar to those which prevent railroads 
from transporting commodities (other 
than lumber) in whose production or 
manufacture they have an interest. This 
measure would have the effect of com- 
pelling the oil industry to divorce it- 
self from a 400 million dollar invest- 
ment in pipe lines. As Calvin Coolidge 
would say, 400 million dollars is a lot 
of money. And the oil kings, steam- 
ship lines and bus companies are a lot 
of heavy opponents for the railroads 
to tackle at one time. Hence the rail- 
roads are postponing introduction of 
their bills for a year, during which they 
will doubtless do intensive training. 


bpln Brief 


Strate commissioners of banking agree 
that recent bank failures have helped 
the general position by eliminating 
weak spots. It is said that some stock- 
holders in deceased banks refuse to be 
comforted by this statement, but prob- 
ably they’re just malcontents... . 
“Reparations are the real cause for the 
world-wide economic depression,” says 
Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, former president 
of the German Reichbank, who still fails 
to see that the real cause was the ob- 
structive coalition formed by Democratic 
and insurgent leglislators before the 
passage of the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill. 
. . . And speaking of the slump, as who 
is not, save a first prize for Thomas W. 
Lamont, who says that the forecasts of 
the wisest economists and business men 
as to the end of the present depression 
“are at best mere guesses” .... Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke seems dissatisfied with 
Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street because 
“there isn’t a girl in the story with 
whom you would fall in love.” How Dr. 
Van Dyke must have hated Journey’s 
End. . . . Objecting to parts of Mos- 
cow’s treason trial, Foreign Secretary 
Henderson of Great Britain proves him- 
self incapable of appreciating roman- 
tic fiction. . . . Perfect sample of the 
American Communist’s _ intelligence: 
hoping that the short session of Con- 
gress will not pass oppressive laws 
against them, Communists chose the 
opening day of Congress to stage a wild 
demonstration on the Capitol steps. 


probably answer: “Nothing, and you're 
not going to tell me anything about it 
either.” But whisper to him that there 
is likely to be a hot fight in the Senate 
over it, and he may work up a little in- 
terest. A fight’s a fight, even if it is about 
peace. It is this ironical fact which ex- 
plains why most of the newspaper head- 
lines on President Hoover’s sending of 
the World Court protocols to the Senate 
have been devoted but rarely to the 
Court itself, and mostly to the little 
band of Senate irreconcilables who dis- 
like the Court as dramatically and long- 
windedly as they ever did the League of 
Nations—and propose, if necessary, to 
argue about it till legislation looks like 
a traffic tangle. 

This being so, the question naturally 
arises: if the World Court presents such 
a minor issue, why are these men so 
exercised about it? 

Viewed from the standpoint of any 
danger to the sovereignty of the United 
States, certainly any man who would 
view adherence to the World Court with 
alarm would be easily terrified. For so 
feeble is the court that it cannot compel 
the presence of any defendant whatso- 
ever. It can merely function as a referee. 
Its usefulness lies in the simple fact 
that it supplies a definite place where 
international disagreements can be sub- 
mitted before they rise to the dignity of 
quarrels. So clear is this that on only one 
small point is there left any argument, 
even in our own meticulous Senate; 
and this resolves itself into a question 
of how good a job Elihu Root did in 
revising the protocol on advisory opin- 
ions by the Court to the League of Na- 
tions so as to meet the Senate’s pre- 
viously expressed wishes. 

What reason, then, do the irrecon- 
cilables give for their opposition? 

Well, the best that Senator Watson 
can do is to recall that he was a mem- 
ber of the 1920 Committee on Resolu- 
tions in the Republican National Con- 
vention. which “definitely formulated 
the policy of this country against the 
World Court.” True, every President 
of the United States for thirty years has 
been expressly and publicly for the 
Court. The House of Representatives 
has declared itself for adhesion by a for- 
mal resolution, and in 1926 the Senate 
itself voted to adhere to the Court with 
five reservations, which have now been 


it then and he’s agin it now; mainly, so 
far as we can see, because he made up 
his mind before President Hoover was 
“even Secretary of Commerce.” It is the 
backdoor to the League of Nations, and 
that’s the end of it. That’s enough for 
any cracker barrel statesman; and ap- 
parently it is also enough for George 
Moses and Senator Borah and the rest 
of the irreconcilables, no matter how 
much they may say that now it is the 
Root formula which they don’t like. 

What’s more, say they, this is the 
wrong time to bring the question up 
anyway; because unless the Senate 
works efficiently an extra session will be 
necessary, and that is a greater matter 
than whether or not we enter the World 
Court. Anyhow, what’s the hurry? 
What’s time in such a matter when Mr. 
Hoover has already held the signed 
protocols in the White House ice box 
for nearly a year? 

The facts are, of course, that fifty- 
two nations have already signed the 
original protocol of the World Court. 
Ninety per cent of the population of the 
world has given its approval to it. The 
one essential left is that the Court have 
all the prestige and backing of public 
opinion that the United States can 
possibly give it. Only with our adher- 
ence will the world look on it as the nor- 
mal agency for the settlement of justici- 
able disputes. At best the progress of 
humanity toward peace is slow. At the 
present moment, the World Court comes 
closer to expressing the realities of hu- 
man society as internationally consti- 
tuted than any other peace agency. The 
very fact that it is as yet a feeble in- 
strument is one of its greatest advan- 
tages. It does not go beyond the actual 
state of world opinion. It is no pipe 
dream agency for peace like the Bryan 
treaties or even the Kellogg pact. It is 
practical and it works. Our own ex- 
Secretary of State Kellogg has just 
been elected to it. From it, to quote Mr. 
Hoover, “there is steadily growing 4 
volume of precedents, decisions and ac- 
ceptance of law in the formulation of 
which we should have a part, not alone 
in our own interest but in the advance- 
ment of peace.” As for the argument 
over whether or not this is the proper 
moment to bring the matter before the 
Senate, we totally disagree with those 
who criticize the President. It may mat- 
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ter exceedingly ten years from now that 
the United States entered the World 
Court in 1930. It will not even be re- 
membered that an extra session of Con- 
gress was or was not held. 

The President rises above politics in 


the matter. We applaud his resolution 
and leadership. The arguments which 
his adversaries have so far advanced 
merely make clearer the fact that he has 
done an excellent thing. The Senate 
should ratify the protocol without delay. 





Backstage in 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

EK MARVEL at the ease with which 
Messrs. Longworth, Snell and 
Tilson have learned the lessons the elec- 
torate gave them at the polls on Novem- 
ber 4. Bourbons these three Republican 
bosses of the House may be, but it can- 
not be said of them that they never 
learn. The morose Mr. Snell, himself a 
proprietor of a water power plant in 
northern New York, has, after a decade 
of blocking a ballot on all proposals for 
public ownership and operation of 


‘ 


Washington 


such heresy in public, but he probably 
will soon. We would not be surprised at 
anything now. 

We do not mean to suggest that these 
three gentlemen have accepted in toto 
the theory cn which representative gov- 
ernment is based. They are not, to our 
mind, moved half so much by the popu- 
lar mandate as they are by a natural but 
selfish desire to hold on to their present 
posts of supremacy in the House. In 
fact, we understand that Mr. Longworth 
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against “Nick” that he stooped to win 
the support of three men who have it in 
their power to make “Jack” Garner the 
Speaker instead of the husband of Alice. 
Moreover, “Nick” stooped over so far 
that he concealed the wink in his eye. 
He, of course, knows, as do the saturnine 
Snell and the trailing Tilson, that any 
really radical measures which may get 
through the House will be vetoed by 
President Hoover. 
So, “lame duck” 


“lame duck” amendment, the people’s 


amendment or no 
voice will, for a while at least, exist as 
only an echo. 

On the Senate side everybody is 
careening around in circles, and the 
scene is one of confusion. The Demo- 
crats, including Connally of Texas, 
Harrison of Mississippi, Black of Ala- 
bama and most of their fellows from 
the South, are at their leader, 
Robinson of Alabama, for 


sore 
“Joe” 





Muscle Shoals, agreed that the 
people’s representatives may ex- 
Mr. Tilson, 
though personally and _ politically 
a wet, is finding words with which 
to intimate that maybe the dry 
laws ought to be repealed or modi- 
fed. But it is “Nick” himself, 
chastened by a narrow 


press themselves. 


escape 
from defeat in his gerrymandered 
district of such traditional G.O.P. 
worshippers Germans and 
Negroes, who has furnished the 


as 


real surprise. 

For more years than we can re- 
member Mr. Longworth has been 
sheltering “lame ducks” under his 
wing. He alone, to our mind, has 
been responsible for the refusal 
of the House leadership to permit 








signing the seven-man agreement 
with the 
differ- 
we suspect, some 
jealousy the problem of 
selecting a floor leader, are keep- 


promising cooperation 
Administration. Personal 
ences, and, 


over 


ing the Progressives apart and dis- 
sipating their strength. On the 
surface there is friendliness be- 
tween Republican members and 
Mr. Hoover, but the undercurrent 
of disagreement between the Chief 
Executive and such partisans as 
Watson of Indiana, Moses of New 
Hampshire, Johnson of California 
and even Deneen of Illinois is 
more violent than ever before; it 
threatens to spread to the “Young 
Guard” that once dedicated itself 
to saving the President from his 








that body to pass on George W. 
Norris’s “lame duck” amendment. 
Even though this proposed con- 
stitutional change got ‘through the 
Senate three times, Mr. Longworth 
never let such a little thing as that in- 
terfere with his legislative program. But 
now, at a session which will be graced 
by more varieties of political poultry 
than we have seen in ten years, he con- 
cedes that perhaps this recognition of 
the right of the people’s voice to be 
heard at once instead of thirteen months 
after they have spoken ought to be made. 

The Speaker, in his present subdued 
mood, even ventures the thought that he 
himself might support the Norris pro- 
posal, provided a definite date for ter- 
mination of the session beginning after 
Election Day is fixed. We understand 
that he has not yet given expression to 


Washington Star 


Let George do it: 


has already held secret conferences with 
such historic party outcasts as Rep- 
resentatives Fiorello H. La Guardia of 
New York, John Nelson of Wisconsin 
and young Paul Kvale of Minne- 
sota, the Farmer-Labor member, and 
promised them anything from his gavel 
to the Capitol Dome. To the Speaker’s 
credit, it may be said that he can ex- 
tend the olive branch—or rather, the 
tree itselfi—without demeaning himself, 
since he has kept their friendship even 
during their days of exile from coun- 
cils and committees. The volcanic La 
Guardia. we hear, is one of the polished 
and _ aristocratic Longworth’s closest 
friends and most spirited admirers. So 
it should not be held too seriously 


“friends” on Capitol Hill. 
Most unhappy of all seems to 
be Senator Fess, whose days as 
National Chairman are numbered. He 
would have gone long ago except for the 
fuss over his post-election praise of pro- 
hibition. Now Mr. Hoover cannot let him 
out without antagonizing those who think 
the schoolmaster speaks with the author- 
ity of Mr. Sinai. We understand he was 
told to forego statements committing the 
G.O.P. to the dry cause, and, so we hear, 
it was “Jim’’ West, the national commit- 
tee’s paid publicity man, who carried the 
news. At first, we are told, the indig- 
nan Fess declined to take such 
order from a “hireling,”’ but we notice 
he has muzzled his typewriter. And 
the more silent he remains, the sooner 
he will go. 


an 


A. FiG 
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b> Football as a Vocation < 


HIS subject of our athletes who 

refuse to “stay put” seems to be 

very delicate these days. When 
such august agencies as the Carnegie 
Foundation, the Army Inspector-Gen- 
eral’s office, and last and probably least, 
the Congress of the United States, see 
fit to bring their massive powers to bear 
upon it, it scarcely behooves an ordinary 
mortal to rush in behind them. 

That football, as it exists in our ma- 
jor universities today, has become 
pretty much of a system, no one can 
deny. Whether or not the system is 
good, or even as beneficial to all con- 
cerned as human nature will allow, is 
largely a matter of opinion. The state- 
ment, usually attributed to George 
Owen of Harvard, that football is noth- 
ing but a back-breaking grind for the 
modern college player, is not wholly 
true. I have known very few men in my 
experience with high school and college 
football who did not enjoy it. Those 
few, without exception, stayed in it for 
purely economic reasons. Even if they 
didn’t like it, it was a job for them. 

There are, of course, a number of 
very unpleasant things in connection 
with the game. No one enjoys the long, 
perspiring hours of practice, or particu- 
larly likes the deprivations of whatever 
training he may be forced to do. But 
the game itself is the greatest sport in 
the world and I believe that the Amer- 
ican public is doing its youth a grave 
injustice by becoming unduly excited 
over the present state of affairs. 

Some authorities believe, and say, 
that there is no reason for the existence 
of a “state of affairs’ —that it is a sport 
and should be treated as such—that the 
question of money should never have 
any bearing, and that the rules of eligi- 
bility should be few and those few rigid- 
ly enforced. It’s a beautiful prospect. 
When a good football team fails to clear 
at least $200,000 annually for the school 
which sponsors it, then the idea of mak- 
ing it a sport for sport’s sake may pos- 
sibly work. Organized baseball is, po- 
litely speaking, a sport; but no one 
throws up his hands in horror when 
Babe Ruth signs a contract for a yearly 
salary greater than Hoover’s or when 
Chicago trades the mighty Shires to 
Washington for a catcher. But the foot- 
ball player is supposed to play for the 
love he bears his dear old Alma Mater 
and if any prying soul happens to dis- 
cover that the mater occasionally shows 





Under 


By CHRISTIAN K. CAGLE 


her gratitude for the fortune which the 
player and his brethren are making for 
her, by a slight—and I might say, in 
most instances, a very meagre—mate- 
rial assistance, a howl goes up that can 
be heard in Tibet. No less of a disturb- 


-ance is kicked up if it is learned instead 


that the boy under investigation has 
seen fit to transfer his allegiance to an- 
other Alma Mater, and has endeavored 
to show this most recent affiliation his 
affection and loyalty by playing a little 
more football for her. 

This public attitude, whether mis- 
guided or not, made it necessary in the 
past for a number of athletes, not only 
football players but others fairly ex- 
pert in their particular lines, to change 
their identities as fast as their ad- 
dresses. Some have been considerably 
embarrassed, in post-college days, by 
difficulty in attempting to single out and 
establish their own names and then stick 
to them. It is true that such practices 
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THRIS CAGLE 


were prevalent to a degree that is, of 
course, impossible to determine, and 
have now, along with other vicious ap- 
pendages, almost wholly, although I 
dare say not completely, disappeared. 
Take the case of a football player to- 
day who achieves All-American prom- 
inence. Usually he begins his athletic 
career in some small high school. A nat- 


ural super-coordination of mind and 
muscle makes him a star immediately 
and his coach, realizing that he has a 
“find,” bends every effort toward mak- 
ing him a greater one so that he as 
the finder may profit by a bit of re- 
flected glory. A larger school learns of 
him and advances flattering promises of 
everything from social prominence 
(which, in this first proposition, usually 
consists of a large and unnecessary 
promise to the effect that, “anything you 
see that you want to step with, just slip 
us the word and we'll fix it up’’) to any 
number of forms of economic advan- 
tages. The last consists ordinarily of 
some help in getting a good job which 
will make it possible for him to attend 
the new school. It may or may not en- 
tail some actual labor. Neither he nor 
the boys of his own age who approach 
him have any sense of guilt. It might be 
very difficult or even impossible for him 
to make the change otherwise. Every one 
concerned feels that he should not be 
called upon to make any sacrifice to be- 
come a member of the new team. There- 
fore, he takes his job and goes on up 
the ladder. 

He has stepped into a considerably 
faster field of competition, but he is 
steadily developing. Better coaching 
and playing conditions allow him to 
maintain his place head and shoulders 
above his associates and opponents. He 
succeeds. That at least is the way he is 
beginning to regard it. Not that he has 
been luckily endowed with a more ac- 
tive body merely, but that he was born 
with a bit of athletic genius. This idea 
may not stay with him long but, coupled 
with the adulation which he receives and 
will receive for years if his legs stand 
by him, it is the basis for his honest 
opinion in later years—that he has an 
ability which is the possession of only 
a favored few and that he would be a 
fool not to “cash in” on it. And who 
can blame him? There are, certainly, 
cases like that of the present baseball 
captain at Harvard who refused a ma 
jor league offer. If our hypothetical star 
has enough money to enable him to do 
as he pleases he will probably do the 
same thing. But if he is not so fortunate 
he would be hardly human if he tried 
to struggle his way through in some 
other fashion when there are any nun 
ber of prosperous alumni of one college 
or another only too willing to smooth 
the way for him in return for his play 
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ing of a game that he loves. 

He finishes high school 
and immediately he has a 
flood of such offers. 
Perhaps there 
doesn’t happen 


| fs 


to be among them a 
proposition from a real 
headliner, one of the big 
institutions where a 
player can really land 
in the limelight. So he 
does the best he can: ac- 
cepts the best thing 
available and matricu- 
lates at some smaller 
school. The story 4 
of his high school 
days is repeated. 
Often even be- 
fore he repre- W 
sents the school 

in actual competition he is spotted as 
one of the “immortals.” Sometimes it is 
after he has completed his allowable 
amount of playing that he satisfies him- 
self that, in better circumstances, he 
could have gone much farther, He is 
still young; he has just begun to master 
a game which seems to be the absorb- 
ing passion of countless thousands of 
fans during three months of the year. It 
is not surprising that he thinks it a mis- 
fortune to stop in mid-career, as it seems 
to him he is doing. So, when he has 
an opportunity to go on to attain the 
heights of success which he feels are 
his due he allows the end to justify the 
means, in his own eyes, and he jumps 
at the chance. He does not always get 
away with it, of course. There was the 
case of Mayes McLain’s brief sojourn 
at the much-maligned University of 
Iowa. I can also remember vividly the 
history of one of the great halfbacks, 
Bruce Caldwell, who started at Brown 
but left in his freshman year to enter 
Yale. What his reason for the change 
may have been I have no idea. At any 
rate, his last season in the Bowl was 
easily his best. You remember what he 
did to the Army that year. It was sud- 
denly cut short with nearly all his big 
games left to play when some officious 
soul discovered the gruesome fact that 
he had participated in a contest of the 
Brown freshman eleven before coming 
to Yale. I do not mean to imply that I 
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believe for a moment that in any of 
these instances the men concerned were 
less innocent than the published facts 
would indicate. If I did believe 
it I should never 
dare say it, anyway. 
But they did want 
to keep on playing 
and they wanted to 
play at the top of the 
heap. Is there any 
ambition more _nat- 
ural under these circumstances? 

It seems hardly fair or reason- 
able to deny such an ambition. A 
boy who shows exceptional men- 
tal brilliance finds that he can get 
a great deal of assistance towards 
remaining in school, after his 
course has been completed, so that he 
may continue his studies. He gets a 
scholarship or a job as a graduate in- 
structor and he is helped in every pos- 
sible way. Then why not post-graduate 
athletes? One objection may be that 
this intellectual specialty is a life work 
and, therefore, is much more important 
than merely playing a game. That may 
be true. Suppose that this chosen pro- 
fession is one of the arts; music or the 
drama. Both are certainly honorable 
vocations. But, from a layman’s logical 
viewpoint, is either one any more im- 
portant than good football? That argu- 
ment is not as insane as it sounds. Any 
company of actors or singers, no matter 
how great, strives to hold and please its 
audience. Yet how many music-lovers 
would listen to the Metropolitan Opera 
Company present Carmen if they were 
forced to wrap themselves in layers of 
blankets to keep from freezing? Ninety 
thousand persons did just that at the 
Notre Dame-Army game in New York 
last fall. Many of them paid specula- 
tors’ prices for seats and then braved 
an Arctic wind to see the game. Has 
any company of artists ever drawn a 
hundred thousand paid admissions in 
one audience? Two football teams, rep- 
resenting any of perhaps two dozen in- 
stitutions, can do it on almost any 
autumn Saturday. 

If any one may be inclined to doubt 
that these athletes take their “profes- 
sions” that seriously, I can only beg 
the privilege of referring again to that 
Irish-Army game in New York. Evi- 
dently the spectators are fairly enthusi- 
astic about football whether they are 
serious or not. How can players fail to 
be serious about a game which arouses 
that sort of feeling on the part of its 
fans? Granted that half the attraction 
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or, more exactly, the attraction for half 
the people who go to big football games 
lies in the atmosphere created for them. 
The colors of the great crowd, the im- 
mensity of the modern stadium, and the 
legends built up by sports writers 
around the names of the stars of the 
day, all tend to create a spectacle that 
has an allurement apart from the game 
itself. But, does not a good playwright 
count his task half complete when he 
has created the atmosphere which he 
desires ? 

Naturally, the next vociferous objec- 
tion is that such a custom, if counte- 
nancing post-graduate extensions of 
playing time for football players, would 
result in our college sports being dom- 
inated entirely by a few super-athletes. 
My only answer to any modern Rip 
Van Winkle who makes that objection 
is:—When have not college sports been 
so dominated, and how can it be other- 
wise? If a college, carrying the names 
of one or two or ten thousand men on 
its roster chooses to be represented on 
the football field by one team of eleven 
men plus a few substitutes, then foot- 
ball in that school can be considered as 
dominated by a few. 

It may be suggested that a college 
star, when his college career is finished, 
can play professional football if he 
wishes to make the most of his ability. 
The answer to that is simple and easy 
to find. It is the fanfare and ballyhoo 
of college football 
which thrills, and 
the mistaken idea 
that a college play- 
er plays with a more 
reckless 
abandon 
than a pro- 
fessional at- 
tracts the 
non-partisan 
spectator of col- 
lege games. The 
star knows that he 
is usually more 
certain of seeing 
good football in a 
match between the 
















Giants and_ the 
Bears or the Yel- 
low Jack- 


ets than in 
the average 
college con- 
test; but 
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b> The Rise of a Racketeer << 
A Portrait of Alphonse Capone 


LPHONSE CAPONE of 
A Cook County, Illinois, 

and Palm Island, Florida, 
managing director of a spot 
cash enterprise with a gross in- 
come up to six million dollars a 
week, began his career as a 
“watch boy” in a bawdy house. 
His duties were to mind the 
peekhole at times when the 
police administration was un- 
dergoing reform, to _ seek 
patrons along the sidewalk 
when the police were com- 
placent and to run errands for 
the inmates, 

He was one of the best ever 
trusted with the latch of an 
illicit portal. He was youthful, 
barely twenty years old, alert 
and ambitious; he was six feet tall and 
he weighed 200 pounds. By the time he 
was old enough to vote—which he is 
said to have done a good many times 
every election when vice control was at 
issue—he had been advanced to man- 
agement of the redlight syndicate’s most 
profitable brothel, “The Four Deuces.” 

Although technically the 
manager was of the grade of 
“madame,’ Capone ran_ the 
place with mannish ideas. One 
of the earliest notices of him 
taken by police 
was a paragraph 
in a gazetteer of 
gangsters stating 
that women in his 
resort had _ de- 
scribed him as 
given to the use 
of fists and re- 
volver in getting 
his way. 

Nowadays, when 
the Capone legend 
presents a picture 
of a_ soft-spoken 
big executive type, 
it distresses him to 
be reminded of his 
station a decade ago. At first he was 
called Tony, for the rhyming effect, 
“Tony Capony.” Some called him “Box- 
car Tony.” There is speculation as to 
whether that referred to his ride from 
New York or to his shoes, which were 
large, yellow-button models with sub- 
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By LEWIS W. HUNT 


Anti-racketeer drives are being organized in 
New York, Chicago and other large American 
cities against those invisible empires of the law- 
less who have not only preyed upon legitimate 
business but have also organized their own il- 
legitimate enterprises upon colossal scale and 
wholly without the law. The malicious influ- 
ence of these lawless enterprises upon American 
life may be measured in part by a study of the 
known facts of the life of Alphonse Capone, 
king of rackets, whose imperial rule in gang- 
land has become so widespread that he now 
proposes deals and compromises with the forces 
of law and order, as described in this article. 


stantial toecaps. Capone, by the way, 
always has been bothered about his 
name. “Scarface” is only a newspaper 
term. No one near him dares use it. His 
associates call him “The Big Fellow” or 
“The Fellow.” For a time he tried to be 
known as “Al Brown,” but could not 
get that name accepted. 
Lately he has settled on 
Alphonse Capone, the 
surname pronounced 
as two syllables. 

As “watch boy” and 
manager of “The Four 
Deuces,” Capone be- 
longed in the vice or- 
ganization built up by 
“Big Jim’’ Colosimo, 
one-time railway labor 
padrone, who knew of 
ways of white slave 
commerce on the one 
hand and_ policemen 
and politicians on 
the other. His first 
mate was Johnny 
Torrio, a former 
member of the New 
York Five Points 
gang, in which 
Capone, who was 
born in Brooklyn, had a short service. 
Torrio had brought Capone to Chicago 
at a time when Colosimo, threatened and 
blackmailed by a band coveting his 
wealth and control of the First Ward 
Italian vote, felt the need of a house- 
hold guard. Torrio’s sponsorship helped 


the young newcomer, and when 
Colosimo was murdered mysteri- 
ously in his Wabash Avenue café 
in May, 1920, Capone was in high 
position. How the killers got to 
Colosimo through his _body- 
guard still is a mystery in police 
records. As good theory as any 
is that attributing the plot to 
Guards Torrio and Capone. 
~~ At any rate, Colosimo was 
gone and Torrio and Capone 
were powerful enough to take 
over his vice scheme, police ar- 
rangements and all, order the 
lesser syndicate executives into 
line and look ahead for broader 
opportunities. Prohibition was 
new. Only minor, one-track ef- 
forts to cheat it had been made 
by the underworld. Torrio was first to 
see the bootleg beer field in full scale. 
He bought several idle breweries and 
built up a burly personnel by selecting 
the fittest of the Colosimo crew and add- 
ing picked gunmen and thugs. Among 
the new recruits were some who later 
played principal parts in the Capone 
drama. There were Dion O’Banion, who 
had been choir boy, singing waiter, 
slugger and_ safecracker; “Little 
Hymie” Weiss and Vincent Drucci, 
“The Schemer”’; Samuel (‘Nails’) 
Morton, who had come out of the War 
a first lieutenant decorated for bravery, 
and whose death was fittingly mourned 
when the gang bought and shot the 
livery saddle horse that had thrown and 
killed him. 


HRoUGH the early period of the big 

beer business Torrio was the planner 
and organizer. He directed operations 
at the breweries and made the arrange- 
ments that permitted the beer trucks to 
travel the streets unhindered by police. 
He subdivided the city, with a subaltern 
in charge of each district. O’Banion, for 
example, with Weiss, Drucci and a reck- 
less pack of toughs, got the rich province 
just north of the river. Capone was field 
chief as well as Torrio’s principal aid 
at headquarters. He disciplined the beer 
customers and kept members of the gang 
in their places. He and Torrio were 4 
capable pair, but presently the syndi- 
cate’s income became so great—com- 
pared with it the old vice profits were 
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only a trickle—that greedy subordinates 
here and there broke away and started 
running in beer of their own, without 
accounting to the head office. 

The first of more than 250 men killed 
in seven years’ warfare over beer 
was Jerry O’Connor, member of a 
secessionist south side gang, who 
was shot while threatening a 
Torrio speakeasy proprietor. 
Police said they were “morally 
certain” Capone was_ the 
killer, but they were unable 
to prove it. Shortly 
two other beer run- 
ners, who had hinted 
they knew about the 
O’Connor murder, 
were killed. Except 
that they were the 
first instances of 
bloodshed in a new 
and_ spectacularly 
wealthy era of or- 
ganized outlawry, these murders had 
lasting importance only as indicating 
the progress of Capone. Throughout the 
beer wars murders have been of one 
grade or another according to their effect 
on gang alignments and affairs of local 
government. Most of them have been 
snipings in petty vengeance, routine 
matters in a big scale operation based 
on law violation and conducted with 
such distrust that “no checks’ is the 
watchword. 

Every now and then, however, there 
has been a major disturbance such as the 
killings of O’Banion, with its far-reach- 
ing reprisals, and Assistant State’s At- 
torney William H. McSwiggin, followed 
by prolonged, futile grand jury investi- 
gations; the St. Valentine’s massacre of 
seven men; the murder of Alfred J. 
Lingle, Chicago Tribune reporter, which 
brought a new police administration and 
vigilante organizations of business men. 


Keystone 


N THOSE first two or three years with 

Torrio, Capone got the reputation of 
a killer, which later was.to be replaced 
with the popular notion that he executed 
only by proxy, naming his man and 
sending paid murder specialists to do 
the deed. Certainly he advanced from 
one stage to the other to a noticeable 
extent when he and Torrio moved their 
headquarters into Cicero, a separate 
municipality which geographically is 
part of the west side of Chicago. That 
was when Cicero, a law-abiding town on 
the whole but with an unscrupulous gang 
in control of government, began to get 
its evil reputation. 








William E. Dever had just been 
elected mayor of Chicago, succeeding 
William Hale Thompson, and law en- 
forcement had been proclaimed. “The 
heat was on.” Torrio, however, was not 
dismayed. He took Capone and 
crossed the street into Cicero. 
There they found a field for beer, 
vice and gambling exploita- 
tion as rich as they had had 
in the city. Reform had 
not reached Cicero or Cook 
County offices. Be- 
sides Cicero, the 
gangsters colonized 
several neighboring 
suburbs—they took 
over one hamlet so 
completely it was 
known _ informally 
as ‘“‘Caponeville’’— 
and before long 
roistering custom 
came their way 
from every point of the compass. 

Not all the Chicago organization was 
taken into Cicero. O’Banion’s “North 
Side Mob” and some other district bands 
that had shown insurgent urge were left 
to dodge the Dever police as best they 
could. One of these was the “West Side”’ 
O’Donnells. They had a beer territory 
just inside the city from Cicero, and 
as Torrio and Capone prospered, the 
O’Donnells were tempted to cross the 
street. It was with three O’Donnell 
gangsters that McSwiggin was killed 
on the border of Cicero. Capone was 
questioned by the police. As before when 
he had been asked about murders, he 
had a glib explanation, “Why, Little 
Mac was a great friend of mine; I was 


talking with him just the other day; I aS 
wouldn’t have nothing against a 


Little Mac,” but this time he 
felt justified 
also in berat- 
ing the police, 
“They’re just 
trying to 
make a _ rep 
for them- 
selves, picking 
me up all the 
time; why 
don’t they go 
out and catch 
some crooks?” 

McSwig- 
gin’s murder 
never has been 
explained. It 
seemed obvi- 
ous that the 
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hoodlums with him were killed because 
of poaching on Capone preserves. Per- 
haps it was only chance that the young 
prosecutor was with them for an eve- 
ning’s beer drinking when the machine 
gunners caught them. Perhaps McSwig- 
gin had some secret gang partnership. 
One special grand jury after another 
sat on the case, but the inquiry wandered 
off into bypaths of crime in general and 
finally expired. 


nN THE killing of O’Banion, which pre- 
I ceded the McSwiggin murder, the mo- 
tive was plain. He had threatened to 
run Capone out of Cicero and, with a 
numerous, nervy following, had become 
a real menace. Although police were un- 
able to catch the killers, gangster gossip 
named them. They were Frankie Uale, 
a ruthless, swift-striking gunman from 
New York, and John Scalice and Albert 
Anselni, the terrors of the Torrio- 
Capone killer band. All three are dead 
now. 
4 Scarcely had O’Banion been buried in 
his costly coffin when an attempt was 
made to kill Capone. Gunmen in a closed 
car overtook his limousine early one 
morning, crowded it to the curb and 
raked it with bullets from windshield 
to spare tire. It was Capone luck that 
he was not in it. His chauffeur was using 
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it to take home two waiters who had 
served at a party in his south side home, 
where he lived with his wife and little 
boy, his mother, sister and a younger 
brother. The driver was seriously 
wounded; the waiters, who had heard 
angry gunfire before, saved themselves 
by a quick flop to the floor. It was the 
first time Capone had been hunted. He 
promptly got a new car with bullet- 
proof body and then called “Bugs” 
Moran, Weiss, Drucci and other “north 
siders” to a downtown hotel and, 
so he recounted later, told them to stop 
shooting. 

“These fellows had forgotten who 
gave them their chance and put them in 
the business,” he said. “They began 
thinking they were bigger than we were. 
O’Banion had been killed and they be- 
gan acting nasty. Finally we had to talk 
to them. On a Monday night we had a 
meeting and told them to stay in their 
own yard and behave themselves or we'd 
have to scold them. They told us they’d 
quit what they were doing. On Saturday 
afternoon they shot Torrio in his car 
beside his wife.” 

Torrio, severely wounded by shotgun 
slugs, was utterly terrified. When he got 
out of hospital he surrendered to the 
federal government on an old prohibi- 
tion conviction and went to jail for 
safety’s sake. But first he took Capone 
to the city and county offices where he 
had arrangements and introduced him. 

“Capone is my man,” he said. “Do 
for him what you have been doing for 
me, and what I have been doing for you 
he will do.” 


HEN Torrio got out of jail he took 

his family and went to Europe. He 
was reported to have had at least a 
million dollars in currency and good 
securities in his suitcase. Torrio’s re- 
tirement was the same “break” for 
Capone that Colosimo’s death was for 
Torrio. Capone was ready for the réle 
of “The Big Fellow.” He had been de- 
veloping his own interests shrewdly 
while supposed to be devoting his ener- 
gies to Torrio. Even before Torrio re- 
treated Capone had more power among 
their followers. For one thing Torrio 
was tight-fisted while Capone was lib- 
eral, always ready to help a needy hood- 
lum, to toss away “ten grand” in a 
friendly gangster’s gambling house or to 
bet as much on a marathon dance team 
for the amusement of his henchmen. If 
Torrio had not withdrawn, it is a ques- 
tion whether he could have held his own 
for long against his oncoming protégé. 


One of Capone’s first moves after in- 
heriting the throne was to call the hos- 
tiles to another parley, which also he 
has told of in his occasional oral 
memoirs. 

“T talked to ‘Hymie’ Weiss and the 
others, saying, ‘What do you want to do 
—die before you're thirty? I don’t.’ I 
told them I had a son I loved dearly. I 
tried to make them think of their 
mothers and sisters. I tried to make them 
put up their guns and treat their busi- 
ness like any other man treats his, as 
something to work at and then forget 
when he goes home at night. We started 
over. We kept our bargain, but they 
broke theirs.” 

Whoever broke the bargain, one of 
the first signs of ruptured peace was a 
bold attempt to kill Weiss and Drucci 
in Michigan Boulevard one day just be- 
fore noon. Two weeks later machine 
gunners in a dozen curtained auto- 
mobiles rolled past Capone headquarters 
in Cicero and sprayed the block. A 
woman shopper was hit in the eye and 
her little boy wounded in the scalp, 
thirty-five automobiles parked at the 
curb were ripped and dented and store 
windows scattered in fragments. Capone 
was safe in a rear chamber. Again “The 
Big Fellow” declared an armistice and 
called his north side enemies to meet him 
downtown. But this time there was no 
peace. The Morans demanded the heads 
of the two who had shot at Weiss and 
Drucci and named them as Scalice and 
Anselni. Capone, for once sticking with 
his friends, refused. Not long afterward 
“Little Hymie” was killed as he rode in 
an automobile with two fellow hoodlums 
and a gang attorney. 

Capone, of course, was named by the 
police as responsible for at least the 
staff work in that murder, but, said 
Chief Morgan A. Collins, ‘“He’ll have 
an alibi and there’s no use bringing him 
in until we have direct evidence,” and 
that stage never was reached. The ex- 
citement waned, there was a period of 
peace in gangland and then, the follow- 
ing spring, 1927, Thompson came back 
as mayor of Chicago, elected on promises 
not only to bar British influences from 
the city, but also to make it a haven of 
personal liberty in a broad-minded way. 
Capone, again the child of opportunity, 
returned from Cicero with great plans. 


Is program contemplated complete 
H and detailed organization of liquor, 
gambling and vice privileges in the city, 
with all the hostile gangsters brought 
in on a cooperative basis. A powerful 
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ally was Tony Lombardo, who had suc- 
ceeded Mike Merlo as head of the 
Unione Siciliana following the murders 
of two competitors for the post. Lom- 
bardo had the power to dispose of great 
quantities of corn sugar and wine grapes 
through his fraternity, a commerce of 
illicit cast that meant millions in revenue 
if properly controlled. Lombardo needed 
a lieutenant and he took in Joseph 
Aiello, former partner in an olive oil 
and cheese business. Aiello brought 
along his four brothers. The followe:s 
of O’Banion and Weiss, now led by 
“Bugs” Moran and joined by the wily 
Jack Zuta, were invited to forget and 
forgive and join the prosperity parade, 

The former “watch boy” was on the 
heights. He was twenty-seven years old 
and a thorough success, according to his 
lights. Far away was the “Boxcar Tony” 
of the big yellow shoes. He haa learned 
good taste of expensive tailors, which 
was a sign of a fast developing ambition 
to reach above the gangster level. He 
went in for gentlemen’s sports, north 
woods shooting, golf and that sort of 
thing. But most noteworthy, he put him- 
self through a mental process that gave 
him the viewpoint of a misunderstood 
public benefactor. He expressed himself 
in a newspaper interview given early in 
December, 1927. 

“T’ve spent the best years of my life, 
giving people the light pleasures, help- 
ing them have a good time,” he said. 
“And all I get is abuse—the existence 
of a hunted man. Well, tell the folks 
I’m going away now. I guess there won't 
be any more murders. There won't be 
any more booze. You won’t be able to 
find a crap game, let alone roulette or 
faro. I guess they won’t need those 
3,000 extra cops after all. Public service 
is my motto. Ninety-nine per cent of the 
people in Chicago drink. I’ve tried to 
serve them decent liquor and square 
games. But it’s no use. I’m going.” 

He said he was going to Florida, but 
a week later he popped up in Los 
Angeles with his wife and two body- 
guards, all turned out like wealthy tour- 
ists. They were just settling down in an 
exclusive hotel when the police learned 
who they were and ordered them out of 
town. Capone said a word about it as 
they boarded an extra fare train for 
Chicago, “I had paid my bills and acted 
like a gentleman.” 

Although he failed as a gentleman in 
California, he tried it again in Florida, 
with more determination. He bought an 
expensive home, with spacious grounds, 

(Please Turn to Page 595) 
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b> Enforcement Invokes State Aid << 


N ITS first report in January, 1930, 
the Wickersham commission de- 
scribed the problem of enforcing 

prohibition in the United States as a 
question of reconciling wide “‘diver- 
gences of attitude in different sections” 
of the country and dealing effectively 
with “a staggering number of focal 
points of infection.” If the commission 
failed to amplify this comment, and 
thereby to suggest the type of machinery 
which might be expected to enforce the 
law, there were reports available from 
other official sources which cast some 
light upon these cryptic statements. 

Unquestionably the commonest focal 
point of infection in 1930 was the illicit 
still. Other sources of supply continued 
to feed the traffic in intoxicating liquor. 
Smuggling was still a serious enough 
problem for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to propose in January, 1930, 
simultaneously with publication of the 
Wickersham report, that a military 
guard be mounted on the Canadian 
frontier and the whole border closed to 
travel “except at points of entry des- 
ignated by the President’.” Industrial 
alcohol was enough of a problem for the 
Prohibition Bureau to report that lack 
of power to compel holders of permits to 
open their books “makes it almost a 
superhuman task to detect them in vio- 
lations.” On the whole, however, in- 
dustrial alcohol and smuggled liquor 
were now definitely minor problems. It 
was the illicit still which had unmistak- 
ably become the chief problem of en- 
forcement. 

As early as 1926 Congress and the 
Coolidge Administration had been 
warned that such a development was al- 
together likely. Testifying before a com- 
mittee of the Senate at that time, Gen- 
eral Lincoln C. Andrews had described 
illicit stills as the one infallible source 
of production: “Where you cut off a 
source of supply of another nature, the 
moonshine wells up to fill the gap.... 
The old law of supply and demand car- 
ties in the case of bootleg liquor the 
same as in the case of any other mer- 
chandise®,”” 

Subsequent events had borne out the 
accuracy of this prediction. During the 
latter half of 1926 and throughout 1927 
the problem of the illicit still steadily 
_1. Report to the President, New York Times, 


January 14, 1930. 
2. Industrial Alcohol, United States Treasury 


Department, 1930, p. 25 

C Hearings of a subcommittee of the Senate 

ommittee a3 the Judiciary, 69th Congress, 1st 
Pp. 


By CHARLES MERZ 


The admission of the Hoover 
Administration that the federal 
government was not equipped to 
deal with private stills as a 
source of supply of illegal liquor 
again put the problem of en- 
forcement squarely up to the 
states. In the eleventh chapter of 
“The Dry Decade,” Mr. Merz dis- 
cusses the legal and moral ob- 
ligations of the states to enforce 
prohibition. 


assumed a place of more importance in 
the government’s communiqués. In 1928 
Dr. James M. Doran, by this time in 
charge of the Prohibition Bureau, de- 
scribed illicit distilling as “the major 
problem of enforcement'.” In 1929 of- 
ficials of the Bureau reported that 
35,200 stills and distilleries had been 
seized during the previous year, to- 
gether with twenty-six million gallons 
of mash, and suggested that “any esti- 
mate as to what percentage of all illicit 
stills in operation is represented by the 
number seized would be sheer conjec- 
ture’.” 

By this time, approximately the time 
when the Hoover Administration en- 
tered office, the flow of liquor from illicit 
stills was in full swing and during Mr. 
Hoover’s first year nothing stopped it. 
On the contrary, the Prohibition Bureau 
reported that the production of distilled 
liquor steadily expanded. “There seems 
to be a constant growth in this produc- 
tion in the most modern type of plants,” 
said the Commissioner of Prohibition at 
the end of the first year of the new 
Administration. “The use of corn sugar 
in the illicit manufacture of alcohol is 
causing us grave concérn’.”’ 

Production of corn sugar had _ in- 
creased from 152,000,000 pounds in 
1921 to 960,000,000 pounds in 1929. 
There was no way of explaining this 
€normous increase, in the opinion of the 
Prohibition Bureau, except on the the- 
ory that the great bulk of it had gone 
into manufacture of illicit liquor. “For 
every gallon of industrial alcohol di- 
verted,” said Dr. Doran in January, 
1930, “there are at least seven or eight 

4. New York Times, December 27, ta 


. New York Times, January 5, 1929 
. New York Times, January 10, 1930. 


gallons of high-proof aleohol produced 
illicitly from corn sugar and put on the 
bootleg market in the form of alcohol, 
gin and alleged imported whisky. The 
corn sugar racket now surpasses all 
others in the field of operation of the 
bootlegger’.” 

During the same year which the 
Wickersham commission devoted to a 
study of ways of handling minor viola- 
tions in the courts, Dr. Doran’s agents 
seized 27,336 stills, of which 3,434 
were “‘not small pot stills, but big col- 
umns, costing anywhere from $5,000 to 
$50,000 to build,” constructed by 
pert chemists and capable in some cases 
of producing from 500 to 2,000 gallons 
of alcohol a day’. 

One indication of the importance 
which this problem had now assumed 
is apparent in the fact that three hun- 
dred stills with a capacity of 2,000 gal- 
lons could produce more hard liquor 
than the United States consumed before 
the adoption of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 


ex- 


HERE were various reasons, all easily 
Tidentifea, why illicit stills should 
have come to the front in these later 
years as the chief problem in enforce- 
ment. In the first place, this method of 
production was relatively simple, since 
it involved no effort to divert industrial 
alcohol from manufacturers who were 
under bond, but merely required the pur- 
hase of a common article in the open 
market. In the second place, it was 
relatively safe, particularly when it used 
corn sugar, since the distillation of al- 
cohol from corn sugar produced almost 
no odor and left no mash. In the third 
place, it was highly economical, since a 
hundred pounds of corn sugar could be 
purchased in the market for five dollars. 
In the fourth place, as Dr. Doran 
pointed out, alcohol produced in this 
manner in a modern plant was “of the 
highest type and as good as that manu- 
factured legally*.” 

It is not strange that in these circum- 
stances corn sugar distillation should 
have prospered. The very advantages of 
this method, from the point of view of 
the bootlegger, constituted its difficul- 
ties from the point of view of the en- 
forcement agent. Using a product readi- 
ly obtainable and not easily detected 
when it was put to an illicit use, the 

7. New York Times, January 18, 1930. 


8. New York Times, January 10 and 23, 1930. 
9. New York Times, January 10, 1930. 
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bootlegger could manufacture a high 
standard of alcohol at an exceedingly 
low cost for sale in a market which was 
prepared to pay high prices. The risks 
involved in this enterprise were negli- 
gible. Its profits were enormous. 

It was the clearest result of this de- 
velopment in the economics of an illegal 
liquor traffic that it definitely put an end 
to the theory that the law could be en- 
forced with a compact staff of a few 
thousand men in Washington and a 
modest amount of assistance from the 
states. The problem of illicit stills was 
not localized in one section of the coun- 
try or confined to a relatively small 
number of states. It was a problem as 
broad as the country itself and as limit- 
less as its three million square miles of 
territory. To expect the federal govern- 
ment to solve this problem with the staff 
of 2,300 enforcement agents which the 
Wickersham commission counted for 
the President in January, 1930, would 
have been to expect the impossible. If 
these agents had done nothing but search 
the country for illicit stills, each agent 
would have had 1316 square miles of 
territory to police, twenty-four hours of 
the day and night. Meantime, to expect 
the states to solve the problem as a 
mere by-product of the administration of 
ordinary local laws would have been to 
overestimate the strength of state en- 
forcement agencies. 

For while the states had many more 
police officers than the federal govern- 
ment—a total of approximately 
175,000 marshals, constables, 
sheriffs and policemen in 1930" 
—the responsibilities of these 
officers included the enforce- 
ment not of one law but of 
many laws. An_ increasingly 
large part of the police force of 
every city was assigned exclu- 
sively to the enforcement of 
traffic regulations. No contribu- 
tion to the effort of the federal 
government could reasonably 
have been expected of these 
officers. It was idle to suppose 
that a policeman on duty at a 
street corner from eight in the 
morning until six at night could 
help enforce the Volstead Act. 
There were other policemen, 
constables and sheriffs not so 
narrowly restricted in their 
movements. These officers, however, 
were not local prohibition agents. They 
were general officers of the law, charged 


10. Assistant Attorney General Youngquist, 


New York Times, August 29, 1930. 


with the execution of a thousand duties 
which varied from the protection of 
jewelry stores against night robbery to 
the policing of crowds at baseball games 
and the prevention of thefts of motor 
cars to the service of warrants on citi- 
zens who failed to pay their paving bills. 

The states and municipalities were 
frugal in their law enforcement. They 
had never chosen to employ more officers 
than they could use. They had chosen, 
instead, to starve their police depart- 
ments in the interest of low taxes. In 
these circumstances, there were few 
peace officers who found themselves at 
liberty to give their whole time to de- 
tecting violations of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. It was obviously true in 
many cases that local police officers dis- 
covered violations of the Eighteenth 
Amendment only when they stumbled 
upon such violations in pursuance of 
other duties, 

There was one way, and in reality 
only one way, to make an effective 
search of three million square miles of 
territory in order to detect and to de- 
stroy illicit stills which might lurk in 
any tenement basement or any deserted 
strip of countryside. That way was to 
organize a force of federal or state po- 
lice specifically devoted to this ambi- 
tious task and adequate enough in per- 
sonnel to offer reasonable hope of its 
accomplishment. 

It had always been the theory of 
the federal government that responsi- 





THEY DON’T SEEM TO BE GETTING ANY CLOSER 


A cartoon in the Philadelphia Record early in 1930 indicates the 
trend of public opinion in many quarters 


bility for local enforcement of the Vol- 
stead Act properly rested on the states. 
The federal government, to be sure, had 
conducted an enormous number of local 
raids. It had conducted so many raids 
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that by the end of 1929 it had arrested 
a total of 550,307 people’. These ar- 
rests, however, admittedly apprehended 
only a small fraction of those who were 
guilty of violating the law. “We do not 
begin to arrest all that are guilty,” Gen- 
eral Andrews told a committee of the 
Senate in 1926. “We can not™.” The 
federal government had always been 
involved in a certain amount of local 
police work, but never deeply enough 
involved to enforce the law effectively. 
Such responsibilities as it had accepted 
in this field, it was plainly reluctant to 
expand. 

There were two chief reasons for this 
reluctance. In the first place, various 
spokesmen of the government had long 
insisted that a policy of too active in- 
terference from Washington in the po- 
lice work of the states would be certain 
to result in confusion and resentment. 
“I venture to say,” wrote President 
Harding in 1923, “that if by reason of 
the refusal or failure of any state to 
discharge its proper duty in such con- 
nection, the federal government is at 
length compelled to enter upon the ter- 
ritory and jurisdiction of the state and 
to set up those police and judicial au- 
thorities which would be required, the 
most difficult and trying situations would 
inevitably arise: More or less conflict 
between state and federal authorities 
would seem unavoidable in such cir- 
cumstances?*,” 

In the second place, any such activity 
would be certain, as Mr. Hard- 
ing also pointed out", to involve 
the federal government in enor- 
mous expense inevitably requir- 
ing the imposition of new taxes. 
How large an item this expense 
would be, Mr. Harding did not 
attempt to estimate. Five years 
later, testifying before a com- 
mittee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Federal Com- 
missioner of Prohibition set the 
figure at $300,000,000. This 
would have multiplied the ap- 
propriation of the Prohibition 
Bureau approximately by 
twenty and increased its staff 
accordingly. Even with this 
vastly increased expenditure, 
however, there would have been 
no slack in the enforcement 
“1. Statistics Concerning Intoxica- 
ting Liquors, United States Treasury Department, 
1920, p. 64. 

12. Hearinas of a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, 69th Congress, 1st 
Session, p. 57. 

18. New York Times, May 17, 1923. 

14, Address at Denver, June 25, 1923. 


15. Testimony before the House Committee on 
Appropriations, December 5, 1928. 
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service. If the purpose of giving the 
Prohibition Bureau $300,000,000 was 
to enable it to make a serious effort to 
solve what had now become its major 
problem, the problem of searching the 
country for illicit stills, each enforce- 
ment agent would still have been 


of the people as expressed in the Con- 
stitution effective’®.” 

On this point the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court in a celebrated case aris- 
ing under the Eighteenth Amendment, 


United States vs. Lanza'’, seemed to Mr. 
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current clause seemed unequivocally 
clear, the theory did not lack able and 
aggressive critics. Mr. Borah’s interpre- 
tation of the concurrent clause was chal- 
lenged by the Voluntary Committee of 
Lawyers in New York*’. It was chal- 

lenged by Howard Lee McBain, 





left with sixty-six square miles to 
cover. 

In these circumstances, reluc- 
tant to accept either the heavy cost 
of an adventure with a federal 
police force or the political conse- 
quences which such an adventure 
might entail, the federal govern- 
ment had insisted from the outset 
that its own responsibilities were 
limited and that the duty of sup- 
plying an effective staff of agents 
for local police work was clearly 
imposed on the states by that 
clause in the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment which gave the states “‘con- 
current power to enforce.” 

On this point, however, the gov- 
ernment encountered no unanimity 
of opinion. There were, and had 
been for some years, two sharply 
different theories concerning the 
meaning of “concurrent power.” 


eT a 
ae REARING. 
TRUTRUB. 








Ruggles Professor of Law at 
Columbia University*’. It was 


challenged, vigorously and_ per- 
sistently, by Governor Ritche of 
Maryland™. 

None of these critics of Mr. 
Borah’s theory attempted to dis- 
pute the obvious fact that the 
Eighteenth Amendment imposed 
the duty of obedience on every 
citizen of the country, in whatever 
state he lived. Their quarrel was 
with Mr. Borah’s conception of 
the duty of the states themselves. 
Nothing in the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, they insisted, imposed upon 
the state governments any respon- 
sibility, either legal or moral, to 
assist the federal government in 
the enforcement of this legislation. 

In support of this theory Gov- 
ernor Ritchie cited the same de- 
cision of the Supreme Court which 











According to the first of these 
two theories, the concurrent clause 
in the Eighteenth Amendment had 
given the federal government and 
the states coequal power. It had there- 
fore made the states coequal partners 
of the federal government and invested 
them with coequal responsibility for en- 
forcement of the law, both legally and 
morally. 

This theory of state responsibility 
was argued at length on many occasions 
by many friends of prohibition, notably 
by Mr. Wheeler and Mr. McAdoo, but 
argued by no one with more persistence 
and more vigor than by Senator Borah. 

To Mr. Borah it seemed unmistakably 
clear that the concurrent clause imposed 
upon the states a duty which they could 
not dodge with honor. “Under this sec- 
tion the obligation laid upon the state 
within its jurisdiction is no different 
and no less than that laid upon Congress 
or the federal government. . . . The 
Constitution of the United States af- 
firmatively prohibits certain things and 
then authorizes both Congress and the 
states to enforce the Constitution. If the 
will of the people means anything, as 
embodied in the national Constitution, 
neither Congress nor the states can dis- 
regard this command thus embodied in 
the Constitution. Both are under legal 
and moral obligation to make the will 





THE PROHIBITION TREE 


“That's not what the seed catalogue said it would be.” 
The New York World views prohibition’s tenth birthday 


Borah entirely reassuring. For while the 
court had held in this case that the state 
is free to enact prohibition laws, “‘the 
court nowhere intimated,” insisted Mr. 
Borah, “that the state is free to disre- 
gard the national Constitution and to 
refuse to enact laws. The state is free 
to do anything it may choose in harmony 
with the national Constitution, but it 
is not free to act contrary to the national 
Constitution, and it acts contrary to it 
when it declines or refuses to enact laws 
to make it effective’’.” 

In short, “the state is an integral par€ 
of the Union, it receives vast privileges 
under the Constitution and owes an ac- 
tive duty in return. It is bound to be 
interested in maintaining the federal 
union. It is bound to be concerned in 
seeing that the federal union is a going 
concern and, therefore, interested in 
supporting and maintaining the Consti- 
tution’®.” 

If this theory of the Eighteenth 
Amendment was convincing to the 
friends of prohibition, and if the re- 
sponsibility of the states under the con- 

16. New York Times, July 28, 1929. 

260 U. S. 377 (1922 


17. U. S (1922). 
18. New York Times, July 28, 1929. 


19. Ibid. 


Mr. Borah had discussed, the de- 
cision in the case of United States 
vs. Lanza. In this case the court 
had held that “to regard the 
Amendment as the source of power of 
the states to adopt and enforce prohibi- 
tion measures is to take a partial and 
erroneous view of the matter.” State 
laws, the Court declared, “derive their 
force not from this Amendment but from 
powers originally belonging to the 
states, preserved to them by the Tenth 
Améndment and now relieved from the 
restriction heretofore arising out of the 
federal Constitution.” 

In other words, the court had held 
that the states derived no power from 
the Eighteenth Amendment except per- 
haps the power to act upon interstate 
and foreign liquor, a power which had 
already been granted to them by act of 
Congress some years before the Amend- 
ment was proposed. “The result is un- 
mistakable and uncontrovertible,” in- 
sisted Governor Ritchie. “Inasmuch as 
the states do not derive their power to 
pass state enforcement laws from the 
concurrent clause of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, it follows, of course, that 
the Eighteenth Amendment imposes no 


(Please Turn to Page 597) 


20. New York Times, December 16, 1929. 

21. Prohibition: Legal and Illegal, pp. 27-31. 

22. E.g., New York Times, February 6, 1927; 
August 15, 1929; August 16, 1929; December 15, 


1929. 
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>> A Harvest of Children’s Books << 


PART from considerations of 
Christmas shopping, there is no 

trip that a person getting on in 

life is likely to take to better advantage 
at this time than a visit to the chil- 
dren’s de- 
partment of 
a book- 
shop. It 
gives him 











A drawing in “The Talking Bird” by Idella Purnell and John 
Weatherwax (Macmillan) 


a chance as nothing else can to recharge 
the batteries of life with emotions— 
momentary, it may be, but none the less 
strong—for years forgotten, but now 
called back on the instant by something 
in a book, bringing with them a throb of 
lost happiness—and possibly, as Proust 
discovered, a scene, a world, thought 
forever lost. One might, for instance, 
have given up hope of knowing what it 
was like to be a baby, but it is possible 
to recover one of its young ecstasies by 
opening A First Picture Book. This 
shows without any words at all precisely 
the objects in the range of an expcrience 
of some thirty months photographed by 
Edward Steichen from the angle of 
vision of this height—and if any one 
calls them commonplace, let him pass 
the page to any baby that 
has begun to bounce, and 
on the immediate squeal 
share with him the earliest 
of the seven joyous mys- 
teries of reading. This, of 
course, is recognition, and 
first books fulfil their pur- 
pose if they give the baby 
his own world on _ the 
page; it is wasting fairies 
to thrust them on new 
arrivals who regard the 
bathroom faucet or their 










By 
MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


for me, I know of nothing but miracles.” 
Earlier in the season Mabel Pyne’s 
From Morning to Night gave a two- 
year-old all the objects of his day with- 
out words and in bright colors, and I 
would make with this the first step from 
Steichen. 

The alphabet breaks upon the 
baby’s mind this year in several 
new incarnations: the Modern 
A BC of C. B. Falls, not so 
magnificent as the 
famous work with 
which he rescued 
the alphabet for 
the contemporary 
child, for from Air- 


is conditioned by the 
lines of machinery and 
can seldom use those 
first fine masses 
of color 
—though modern children 
probably find it 
more fascinating. The 
only alphabet in action 
I have seen is The Duck 
and His Friends, by 
Fletcher White; on_ its 
large light pages the duck, 


will 


his name spelt in blocks, 

meets the cat; they go 

happily together to meet another animal, 
and so on till fourteen have gathered 
and repeated and the alphabet is as- 
sembled. If a pre-school mother fear thus 
to interfere with the course of education, 
Ican but tell her that unless she interferes 
somewhere along its course her children 
will be driven later in life to a book just 











One of Willy Pogany’s illustrations for Magyar Fairy Tales (Dutton) 


plane to Zeppelin he ¥ ‘ 











published by Heath: Learning to Spell: 
an informal guide for college students. 

The next step is the little story, such 
as little children love to hear and wil! 
make for themselves on slight encourage- 
ment. One wonders why there should have 
beensomany failures in making these, the 
pattern having been given us so clearly 
by Mother Goose: a little drama, mov- 
ing rapidly to a climax and soon after 
settling to a satisfactory—because con- 
clusive—close scene and actors within 
the child’s experience. Jt is because the 
Haders caught this “little drama” idea 
in iJlustrating these famous rhymes and 
chose in each case the moment of dra- 
matic climax for the picture, that chil- 
dren are likely to enjoy Berta and Elmer 
Hader’s Picture Book of Mother Goose 
better than one with por- 
traits of a static Jill or 
Georgie Porgie. The ex- 
traordinary charm of 
Anne Stoddard’s 4 
Good Little Dog is 
expressed in such a 
pattern, one line to 
a page, the story of 
a puppy who re- 
sented the 
doll Belinda 





ee, * until he 

Ale rumen saved her 

From “Hahtibee the Elephant’ by Charles E. life, but “if 
Slaughter (Knopf) you save a 


doll’s life 
you just have to be kind to her.” So he 
trotted off drawing her in an express- 
wagon. The Haders made these _pic- 
tures, too. The Mongrel Puppy Book, 
by Cecil Alden, has the author’s own 
delicious drawings and the story is win- 
ning though not so dramatic. dngus and 
the Ducks, by Marjorie Flack, also runs 
one line to a page-picture: a terrier 
loves to chase ducks until 
(climax) they discover 
that they can chase him, 
whereupon he runs under 
the furniture and you 
leave him looking out with 
one bright eye. I have 
been told that these are 
pictures of geese: no such 
thing: these are ducks, 
not in repose, but in 
action. 4 Monkey Tale, 
by Hamilton Williamson 
last year, was a model of 





own shoes with eyes that 
say with Whitman—“ As 


Names of the publishers and prices of books mentioned will be found at the 


end of this article. 


this sort of story; we have 
(Please Turn to Page 586) 
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ORPHEUS: 
Myths of the World 


By PADRAIC COLUM 


“Art joined hands with literature to make this book 
- a golden treasury of folklore.”—Washington Post 
5.00 


THE HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN SCULPTURE 


By LORADO TAFT 


“A story of the deepest significance to American art, 
and .. . of fascinating interest,” now brought up to 
date by Adeline Adams. $5.00 


of LIVERPOOL 


“A salty, living tale . . . a latter-day saga, such a tale 
as none can read without stirring of the blood.”—New 
York Times. $3.50 


Literature 
and Art 


JOHN MASEFIELD 


The WANDERER 


EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


THE GLORY OF 
THE NIGHTINGALES 


“Truly a literary achievement.”—New York Times 
$2.00 


SIR JAMES JEANS 


The MYSTERIOUS 
UNIVERSE 


“Cannot possibly be ignored by anyone who wishes 
to remain in touch with modern thought.”—New York 
Herald Tribune. $2.25 


A HISTORY OF SCIENCE 


By W. C. D. DAMPIER-WHETHAM 


“Far surpasses in excellence any one-volume work of 
the kind.”—New York Times $4.00 


NUMBER: The Language of Science 
By TOBIAS DANTZIG 


“Tt deserves to be heartily recommended.”—New York 
Evening Post $3.50 


Science 


Outstanding Books of Our Time 


“The Most Important Book of the Year” 


THE AMERICAN LEVIATHAN 


THE REPUBLIC IN THE MACHINE AGE 


By CHARLES A. BEARD and WILLIAM BEARD 


“A dynamic study of men and ideas of government. ... It seems to 
me almost requisite reading. . . .”—New York Evening Post. $5.00 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY — 60 Fifth Avenue — NEW YORK 
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ROOSEVELT 


By OWEN WISTER 


Biography 






“The charm with which Owen Wister writes sets this 
book apart from all other books ever written about 
Roosevelt.”—-New York Times $4.00 


MAHATMA GANDHI: 
His Own Story 


Edited by C. F. ANDREWS 


“More captivating than fiction and more stimulating 
than romantic adventure.”—Christian Century $2.50 











JANE ADDAMS 


THE SECOND TWENTY 
YEARS AT HULL-HOUSE 


A notable story of a notable adventure in social work. 


$4.00 
THIS BELIEVING 


| 
WORLD 


Lewis Browne’s best-seller in a new edition at $1.00 


THE COMING RELIGION 


By NATHANIEL SCHMIDT 


“A modest, sober and profound presentation.”—New 
York Herald Tribune $2.25 


KAISER AND : 


CHANCELLOR 
By KARL FRIEDRICH NOWAK 
“The narrative moves rapidly and absorbingly.”—New 
York Herald Tribune $3.50 
ORIGINS OF THE 
WORLD WAR 


By SIDNEY B. FAY 


A new, revised edition in one volume. $4.00 






LEWIS BROWNE 
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>> The Stream of Business << 


>>Build Now—Why? 


HIS is clearly the time of all times 

for the renter to improve that lot 

he owns out on Green Acres Boule- 
vard. Building materials and _ skilled 
labor are obtainable at the lowest levels 
reached in years, and savings institu- 
tions are full to overflowing of accumu- 
lated funds seeking an investment out- 
let. 

Prices of materials have been on the 
toboggan during most of 1930. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index (1926—= 
100) stood at 92.9 for May, 90 for June, 
88.9 for July, 87.4 for August, 86.8 for 
September and 85.8 for October. Some 
materials show reductions far beyond 
the average rate—lumber is down 25%, 
metal lath 30%, brick 35%, plaster 
40% and cement, rock and sand (the 
ingredients of concrete) nearly 50%. 

The labor supply is, of course, plenti- 
ful, and probably 15 to 20% more ef- 
fective than it was a decade ago. Money 
supply is even more plentiful. During 
1929 the American people invested more 
than eight and one-half billions in build- 
ing and loan associations—more than 
ten times the amount invested in 1926. 

Now is the accepted time, Mr. Home- 
builder, but don’t wait too long. An up- 
turn in residential construction during 
September and October was reflected in 
somewhat firmer prices for materials, 
and as demand for labor increases there 
will be the usual upward revision of 
wage schedules. The government, 
through President Hoover’s Conference 
on Home Building and Home Owner- 
ship, is getting back of the movement, 
and Secretary Lamont forecasts ex- 
penditures of fifty billion dollars for 
residential construction during the next 
twenty years. Come on, Mr. Home- 
builder—get in on the ground floor. 





> >Evolution in S. O. 


Two straws showing the way the wind 
blows have floated out of the Standard 
Oil camp. The workers are getting a 
voice in the management of S. O. of New 
York and the Rockefellers are losing 
theirs in connection with five companies 
-—Standard of Kentucky, Standard of 
Kansas, Atlantic Refining, Prairie Oil 
and Gas and Prairie Pipe Line. 

Under the new representation plan, 
employees in the marketing division of 
the Standard Oil Company of New York 


By FRANK A. FALL 


will participate in the fixing of compen- 
sation and the determination of work- 
ing conditions. Questions concerning 
wage scales, conditions of employment 
and other matters of mutual interest will 


INDICES 
(A two-minute summary) 


Commodity Prices (Fisher’s Index—1926—100) 
November 27—80.6. (Crump’s British Index— 
1926=100) November 27—71.7. 

Car Loadings (American Railway Assn.) Week 
ended November 15—829,251 (reduction of 52,150 
under preceding week and of 153,675 under same 
week of 1929). 

Steel Ingot Production Week ended November 22 
—40% of capacity (reduction of 3% under pre- 
ceding week and of 29% under same week of 
1929). 

Crude Oil Production Week ended November 22— 
daily average gross 2,281,850 barrels (reduction of 
82,700 under preceding week and of 351,400 under 
same week of 1929). 

Grain Exports Week ended November 22—1,093,- 
000 bushels (reduction of 337,000 under preceding 
week and of 1,418,000 under same week of 1929). 


Bank Clearings (as reported to Bradstreet’s) 
Five-day period ended November 26—$6,577,241,000 
(reduction of 25.9% under preceding week and 
of 387.7% under same week of 1929). 


Failures (as reported to R. G. Dun & Co.) Five- 
day period ended November 26—461 (reduction of 
108 under preceding week; increase of 90 over 
same five-day period of 1929). 


be settled in joint conference of em- 
ployees’ representatives and representa- 
tives of the management. 

Changes in the Rockefeller holdings 
are in line with a general policy of con- 
centration in Vacuum and the S. O. 
units of New Jersey, New York, In- 
diana, California and Ohio. They prob- 
ably indicate an acknowledgment on 
the part of the Rockefellers of the trend 
toward large, fully integrated com- 
panies, and also a desire to have their 
personal and foundation holdings con- 
fined to a comparatively small group of 
enterprises. 


>p>Finishing Up at Youngstown 


One of the longest and bitterest busi- 
ness controversies of all time is nearing 
its end at Youngstown, Ohio. Final 
briefs in the Bethlehem-Sheet and Tube 
merger trial were filed on November 28 
by attorneys for the defense and in be- 
half of Cyrus S. Eaton of Cleveland, 
leading opponent of the merger. 

The proceedings have been sensa- 
tional from the start. They were 
marked by two deaths, one of which 
was a suicide; charges and counter- 
charges involving the reputation of in- 
ternationally known accounting firms; 
and the bringing out of information in 
regard to the payment of millions in 


bonuses to President Grace and his asso- 
ciates in the management of Bethlehem 
Steel. 

The brief filed for the Eaton interests 
repeated charges, made during the trial, 
against the auditors who reported on the 
proposed merger and against Sheet and 
Tube directors. The action of the audi- 
tors is called “amazing and suspicious” 
and the directors are charged with “ac- 
tual and intentional fraud.” 

In the brief filed for the pro-merger 
interests, Mr. Eaton is charged with 
having testified falsely, and the anti- 
merger faction is accused of making “an 
unwarranted attack” upon the character 
of the Sheet and Tube directors. 

The trial has been closely followed 
in all parts of the country, and the de- 
cision of Judge David G. Jenkins is be- 
ing awaited with keen interest. 


pp acts and Conclusions 
H. G. Scunacker’s The Art of Busi- 


ness Thinking is now followed by a com- 
panion volume, The Art of Business 
Reasoning (Wiley $3.50). When one is 
confronted with a business problem, 
says Mr. Schnackel, there are two ques- 
tions which must be answered: What are 
the facts? What are the conclusions in- 
dicated by the facts? 

About two-thirds of the book is de- 
voted to the first question. Part I deals 
with “Fundamentals of Executive Rea- 
soning’; Part II with “Methods of Col- 
lecting Facts”; and Part III with 
“Tests of Executive Reasoning.” Part 
IV covers “Developing the Conclusion” 
and Part V “Establishing the Conclu- 
sion. 

The investigator, savs Mr. Schnackel, 
is confronted with a devious and tortu- 
ous pathway to be successfully nego- 
tiated before he can arrive at actual 
facts and real truth. For the executive 
who is a victim of lax habits and in- 
complete control over his mental func- 
tioning, the conditions are very muc!i 
of this nature. 

However, for him who controls his 
habits and makes them servants of his 
will rather than dictators of his be- 
havior, there is no reason for deviation 
from the narrow path of true logical 
thought. Such an executive can control 
mental background by fact rather than 
have fact controlled by it, and thus he 
will be able to draw valid and justifiable 
conclusions. 
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Football as a Vocation 
(Continued from Page 573) 


playing berths in the professional field 
are available only for a very few out of 
a large selection and then only for a 
limited time. He still wants to play at 
the top where his ability has made him 
a place; the professional game is a long 
step for him. 

The last argument of the educators 
in control, as far as that control goes, 
is that all this hubbub over football is 
unnecessary because in the final analy- 
sis football is a mere physical pastime 
and should be treated as such. Granted. 
It is a physical pastime which has no 
benefit for the many and may even over- 
develop the few who take part. But, in 
the instance of the scholarship and other 
material aid given the intellectual prodi- 
gy, is he not also mentally overdevel- 
oped in comparison with the mass? And 
is not physical development nearly as 
important as mental] stature? Is an in- 
telligent weakling of any more benefit 
to the race than a strong exponent of 
physical prowess who may not be of 
large mental attainments? If the prodi- 
gy’s achievements of the mind merit 
extra and further opportunities surely 
the athlete’s accomplishments deserve 
no less. 

When any one establishes a scholar- 
ship based upon mental requirements 
paeans of praise are sung, the harp and 
psalter sounded and the event duly 


recorded as a most noble gesture on the | 


part of the donor. But, horror of hor- 
rors! should an attempt be made to en- 
dow an athletic scholarship, the bel- 
lows of denunciation would fan the fires 
of hell, the imps of recrimination would 
dance and Satan would be enthroned as 
the pictorial embodiment of such a ne- 
farious gift. 

Personally, however, I see no more 
objection to athletic scholarships than 
to those so enthusiastically encouraged 
for intellectual merit. Nor do I feel it 
any more condemnatory for an athlete 
to receive assistance sufficient to enable 
him to sustain his tour through college 
even upon the basis that he is a superior 
figure in some sport, than for a brilliant 
student to accept similar help. Of 
course, this is not to be taken as an ap- 
proval of extreme cases and payment of 
emoluments out of all proportion to the 
requirements of the particular situation. 

Both the physical and_ intellectual 
specimens of our youth are probably 
today, however, of equal value (or so 
considered) in our social and educa- 
tional systems. Then why all this furore 
in the one instance and unctuous, sancti- 
monious approval in the other? 

(Please Turn te Page 595) 
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How to provide a 


RETIREMENT INCOME 
for yourself 


HIS new Retirement In- 

come Plan makes it pos- 
sible for you to retire at any 
age you wish, 55, 60, or 65. 
You may provide for yourself 
a monthly income of $100, 
$200, $300, or more. 

Suppose you decide to re- 

tire on an income of $200 a 
month when you are 60. Here 
is what you get: 
1, Anincomeof $200amonth, 
beginning at age 60and lasting 
the rest of your life. You are 
assured a return of $20,000, 
and perhaps much more, de- 
pending upon how long you 
live. If you prefer, you may 
have a cash settlement of 
$27,000 at age 60 instead of 
the monthly income. 
2. Upon your death from any natural 
cause before age 60, your wife or any other 
heir you name receives a cash payment of 
$20,000. Or if preferred, your wife re- 
ceives a monthly income for life. 
3. Upon your death from accidental 
means before age 60, your wife or other 
heir receives a cash payment of $40,000. 
Or if preferred, your wife receives a 
monthly income for life. 
4. If serious illness or accident stops 
your earning power for a certain period, 
you will thereafter receive an income of 
$200 a month during such disability, 
even if it lasts the rest of your life. 


How much does it cost? 


A Retirement Income is paid for in small 
installments of only a few dollars a month. 
The exact amount depends on (1) Your 
present age (2) The age at which you 








Say good-by to money worries forever 


wish to retire (3) The amount of monthly 
income you will want. 

One of the great advantages of this 
Plan is that it goes into operation the 
minute you pay your first small install- 
ment. Even though you should become 
totally disabled, you would not need to 
worry. Your installments would be paid 
by us out of a special reserve fund. 


Get this Free Book 

The Phoenix Mutual Company is one of 
the oldest, most conservative institu- 
tions in this country. It was founded in 
1851, and has assets of over 135 million 
dollars invested in bonds and first mort- 
gages and other high-grade securities. 

An interesting 28-page book called 
“How to Get the Things You Want” 
explains how you can provide a Retire- 
ment Income for yourself. No cost. No 
obligation. Send for your copy now. 


6) PHOENTX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


First Policy issued 1851 
















Name 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCECO. ,564 Elm St., Hartford, Conn, 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“How TO GET THE THINGS You WANT.” 





Date of Birth 











Business Address 









Home Address 














Copyright 1950, P, M. L. 1. Co. 
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Lawrence’s Posthumous Novel 


\ 7 HEN D. H. Lawrence died of 
tuberculosis last year at Vence, 
he left the unrevised manuscript 

of a novel, The Virgin and the Gipsy, 

which is now published by Alfred Knopf 

($2.50). The first thing that should be 

said about it is that there is no reason to 

believe that Lawrence intended the novel 
to stand as written. The published work 

is so much more like the outline for a 

novel than like a finished one that 

it is fair to consider it as such. 

As the title clearly indicates, The 

Virgin and the Gipsy is another 

exposition of the theme which ab- 

sorbed many of Lawrence’s writ- 
ing years, if not his best ones. In 

a stiff little tale of the daughter 

of a narrow, stultifying church 

household who falls in love with a 

gipsy, we find again Lawrence’s 

pure maiden and untamed male, 
and his “‘self-righteous moralist as 
the menace to twentieth century 
virility’: and in the artificially 
induced climax, his accustomed use 
of symbolism. It seems probable 
that Lawrence was highly con- 
scious of the feminization of 
modern society, and that he had 
the messianic impulse to redeem 
it. As the means of that redemp- 
tion he saw the gentlewoman, 
primarily woman, turning from 
the biologically unsatisfactory 
males of her to the 
males more male than man of a 
lower stratum. Although Lawrence 
himself denied his early dictum 
that every man is free to hold his 
own opinion and must be con- 
sidered as sincere in so holding it, 
the first thing that the reader of Law- 
rence’s later work must do is to under- 
stand that Lawrence was a man of al- 
most childlike seriousness of mind and 


own class 


purpose and that his social conscience 
directed him to preach as he did. Out 
of Lawrence’s solemn beliefs grew the 
grossness apparently for grossness’ sake 
which mars so much of his last work, 
(though not The Virgin and the Gipsy). 
He was acclaimed by certain admirers 
as the high-priest of the cult of “liberat- 
ing obscenity,” and thousands of readers, 


forgetting that distaste is not the an- 
tonym of taste, ignored the artist in their 
dislike of the propagandist. 

In The Virgin and the Gipsy, as in all 
Lawrence’s last books, the author’s ob- 
session is too much for his art. His char- 
acters have no life. He no longer lets 
them speak or act for themselves. To be 
certain that they shall speak and act 
according to his obsession, he does all 
the work for them. 

*“,.. he said, with a cold mongrel sort 





From “N by E”’ by Rockwell Kent (Brewer and Warren) 


of sneer which showed what an utter 
unbeliever he was at heart.” 

“Cousin Cissie’s green flares of hate 
would go up against all young things, 
sometimes.” 

“Under the rector’s apparent gallant 
handsomeness, she saw the weak, feeble 
nullity.” 

This is not the novelist’s way of 
creating characters. It is the preacher’s 
way of hacking out cardboard dummies. 
Only in the case of the revolting old 
grandmother of the Virgin, does Law- 


rence trouble to use his fertile imagina- 
tion and not his angry will. The para- 
graphs which compare this old woman 
with her “insatiable greed for life, other 
people’s life,” to the toad sitting on the 
ledge of the beehive, catching the bees 
as they emerge from flight, are the finest 
in the book. : 

As a preacher, Lawrence is apt to be 
a bore. His obsession strikes those read- 
ers who neither share it nor are disgusted 
by it as tedious, puerile and unhappy. 
But as an artist he is one of the 
greatest figures in contemporary 
letters. Like all serious and pro- 
lific writers, he wrote some dull 
pages, but most of his earlier work 
is moving and beautiful. And to 
find his style at its purest one must 
turn back to the earlier work. 
There one sees that his is not the 
product of a spontaneous welling- 
up of inspiration, but of a “specu- 
lative mind shaping material pro- 
vided by the senses and memory.” 
His prose is sometimes  over- 
lyrical, but his sense of rhythm 
and tempo is unfailing, and _ his 
use of imagery has not been 
equalled in his generation. On Sons 
and Lovers, Twilight in Italy, The 
White Peacock, on pages from 
other early fiction, from poetry 
and records of travel, his position 
in English letters will be fixed. 
When the present fear of being 
labelled puritanical or __ tight- 
minded has passed, Lawrence, the 
preacher, will be forgotten; but 
Lawrence, the artist, will remain. 

Frances Lamont Rossins. 


Behind the Blurbs 


n his introduction to Peter Arno’s new 

book of drawings, Hullabaloo’, 
Robert Benchley points out that with 
the advent of this artist “the entire tech- 
nique of picturized jokes underwent a 
sudden and complete change. The old, 
feeble two-line joke practically disap- 
peared, and in its place came a fresh 
and infinitely more civilized form—the 
illustrated single remark.” It is true 
that the old-fashioned kind were mere- 
ly illustrated funny stories—they car- 


1. Liveright, $3.00. 
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ried just as well without the illustration. 
But take one or two of Arno’s: “Why, 
auntie! You’ve got your hat on. Are you 
going out?” “Morning, dear. What’s 
new?” “Wake up, you mutt! We’re get- 
ting married today.” Nothing funny 
about these—until you see the picture. 
Then the incongruity, the implications, 
strike you and your guffaws shake the 
house. If Peter Arno can keep it up, his 
books in time to come will be a more 
accurate picture of life in the ’380’s than 
any of the serious histories and books of 
memoirs that will be written. * * # 
Off the coast of the Republic of Jacinto 
lay the island of San Fernando, but if 
you think it was one of these dolce far 
niente tropical isles, you’re all wrong. 
First Rowland Marr, metallurgist, was 
kidnapped by Griggs, the iron-faced 
skipper with the mirthless laugh, and 
taken to San F. to work willy nilly for 
the white-faced man who lived in the 
Governor’s palace. Then his daughter 
came to Jacinto to visit him, and 
promptly disappeared, as did, a short 
time later, her boy friend—though he 
turned up again shortly, a little the 
worse for wear, but provided with clues 
on the strength of which he and Pro- 
fessor Bastion and Major Bevis and 
Ruis, the amusing half-breed, set out 
for San F. Read The Praying Monkey?* 
for further information, which, if you 
like a good adventure yarn, you'll ab- 
sorb eagerly. * % The Rogue’s Road® 
is a story of adventure in Wales in 1726. 
A lady is kidnapped and a villain is 
pursued; there is an adventurous hero 
and a gypsy girl and a daredevil cap- 
tain of dragoons and a dwarf and a half 
mad old nobleman in a forgotten castle. 
We don’t quite know why the story fails 
to come off. Cloaks and pistols and mid- 
night on the moor and the other trap- 
pings of romance always put us in a 
pleasant state of expectancy, and the 
author handles these things well. The 
people have just the right touch of un- 
reality for romance, and there is noth- 
ing the matter with the plot. But there’s 
no clearness, either in the action or the 
speeches. You never quite know what’s 
going on. It’s a story told in a fog, 
which the author perhaps mistakes for 
atmosphere. Which is a pity, because 
when nothing at all is happening, the 
atmosphere is so good. As it is, the parts 
where nothing happens are the best in 
the book. As soon as the figures move, 
everything blurs. * * Louise Rice, 
graphologist, is to blame for By Whose 
Hand’, a detective story in which 
Graphology (which is the science of 
reading character by handwriting) 
plays a large part. Juan Murphey, the 
2. By Gavin Holt: Dial, $2.00 


3. By Virgil Markham: Macmillan, $2.00. 
4. Macaulay, $2.00. 


Hiberno-Spanish detective, and Mary 
Smith, graphologist, after hair-raising 
adventures, unmask the Grand Duke’s 
substitute fiancée, (the Duke hisself 
didn’t know the difference), and the 
gang of wicked adventurers who are 
working with her. It’s exciting in spite 
of its errors—and they are many and 
incredibly stupid—and in spite of the 
fact that it is two times too long, and 
very badly written. * * * We have 
never understood why Stella Benson has 
received so little recognition. She is un- 
doubtedly one of the most original and 
gifted people writing in English today. 
Her first books were fantastic, unreal 
and enchanting. Slowly she has come 
down to earth; her stories have become 
stories of real people. Whether this 
seems a pity or not depends on your 
personal preference. The uncanny in- 
sight, the sharp and absolutely right 
precision of descriptive phrase, the odd 
twists of fancy are still there. Her 
latest book, The Far-away Bride’, is the 
story of a White Russian family in 
Manchuria. The son, Seryozha, goes to 
Seoul with an English-speaking Chinese 
to collect money which his father has 
left in the keeping of a compatriot. He 
collects the money and a bride and re- 
turns. The fact that Miss Benson, struck 
by the parallel between the position of 
Russians in Manchuria and that of the 
exiled Jews as pictured in the Apoc- 
ryphal Book of Tobit, and that she 
has made her story conform to that book, 
is unimportant as affects the story, 
though the interpretation of the plot 
from a sharp outsider’s point of view, 
rather than from that of the complacent 
Tobit, is amusing. Yet the unearthly 
sparkle, which is practically continuous 
in the other books, is here from time. to 
time dulled for several pages, perhaps 
by the demands of the ready-made plot. 
We'd rather follow Miss Benson alone 
than when she walks hand in hand with 
a Jewish patriarch, no matter how 
smug he may be. Still and all, it’s the 
most delightful book we’ve read this 
year, *%% Edgar Wallace’s latest, Mr. 
Commissioner Sanders®, is a series of 
stories of the adventures, among the 
African tribes where he keeps the peace, 
of the Commissioner and his assistants. 
We liked them better than anything we 
have read of Mr. Wallace’s recently. 
Wa ter R. Brooks. 


5. Harpers, $2.50. 
6. Doubleday Doran, $1.00. 


The Outlook’s Five-Inch Shelf 
For Week-End Reading 


perenteres The Praying Monkey, by Gavin Holt: 
ial. 

Novel: The Virgin and the Gipsy, by D. H. 
Lawrence: Knopf. 

Biography: Background with Figures, by Cecilia 
Beaux: Houghton Mifflin. 

Miscellaneous: Tin Pan Alley, by Isaac Goldberg: 
John Day. 
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Christmas Gifts 
for Boys and Girls 


MORE 
TO AND AGAIN 





BY WALTER R. BROOKS 


on the staff of The Outlook 





Mr. Brooks’ new story for children con- 
cerns the further adventures of the group 
of barnyard animals in TO AND AGAIN. 
This time they form a company, Barnyard 
Tours, Inc., and travel to the North Pole. 
The story is full of humor, as are the 
excellent illustrations by Kurt Wiese. 


THE PAINTED PIG 


By ELIZABETH MORROW 
Illustrated by Rene d’Harnoncourt 


Mrs. Dwight Morrow’s popular Mexican 
picture book. Now in its fourth edition. 


TO MARKET! TO MARKET! 


Told and illustrated in color 
By EMMA L. BROCK 


A Dutch picture book, by the author of 
THE RUNAWAY SARDINE, about a 
Duck and a Mouse in a market in Holland. 

$1.75. 


LUCIAN GOES A-VOYAGING 


Retold from the Greek 
By AGNES CARR VAUGHAN 
IHustrated by Harrie Wood 


Amazing adventures of Lucian, from 
inside a great whale to the moon. $2.00. 


THE BOLD DRAGOON AND 
OTHER GHOSTLY TALES 
By WASHINGTON IRVING 


Decorated by James Daugherty 


Anne Carroll Moore’s selection of five of 
Irving’s best mystery stories. 3.50. 


SPICE AND THE DEVIL’S 
CAVE 
By AGNES DANFORTH HEWES 
Illustrated by Lynd Ward 
A historical romance of Vasco da Gama’s 


voyage in search of the sea-route to India. 
$2.50 


MADE IN MEXICO 
By SUSAN SMITH 


Illustrated by Julio Castellanos 


An entertaining account of the popular 
arts of Mexico, with unusual drawings 
and photographs. $2.00. 


Send for our illustrated catalogue 
of for boys and girls 


BORZOI 


ALFRED A. KNOPF fa. PUBLISHER, N. Y. 
A 
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A Harvest of Children’s Books 
(Continued from Page 580) 


two such from him this season, Little 
Elephant and Baby Bear. A Roundabout 
Tale, by Robert H. Charles, tells a story 
scarcely more 
complicated but 


ee 
-- 


ee 












this is When the Root Children Wake 
Up, and it will be loved by any small 
child who has dug in a garden, 

Just how old one must be to love The 
Cat Who Went to Heaven, by Elizabeth 
Coatsworth, I don’t know: even if the 
child is still a quite 
soft one I would 
have the book in 
the house, in case. 
There is no fair 
way to decribe this 
story of a little cat 
who came to 
the house of a 


One of James Daugherty’s illustrations for the new edition of ‘The Bold Dragoon’ 
by Washington Irving (Knopf) 


in verse, with the inimitable drawings of 
L. Leslie Brooke; this is another plum 
pulled from Punch, which has provided 
some of the best young English litera- 
ture. In Penny Whistle, by Erick Berry, 
a black baby goes into the jungle with 
a whistle and comes back with a tune, 
notes and all. 


roM these one slips into the stage 
D tow interest centers in the pet. No 
wonder there are many lovely stories 
of this sort. Such stories are based on 
one of the tenderest relations on earth, 
the protecting love of the child to the 
pet, to whom in his own weakness he is 
yet Providence. The book that carries 
this spirit most directly to the child this 
year is Marian King’s Kees, and I do 
not wonder it is popular: the little Dutch 
boy and his duck are here to stay. This 
has more episodes than Katharine 
Kuebler’s Hansel the Gander, another 
charming pet story, but its illustrations 
have not the distinction of Ilse Bischoft’s 
geese, little German girls, painted 
bedsteads and such-like, which make 
Hansel the Gander’s illustrations 
among the most memorable in re- 
cent years. The Amber Bead, by 
Toni Rothmund, has forest ani- 
mals in the relation of pets to a 
little girl who knows what they are 
saying; the story is longer and 
funnier and just on the border of 
fairy-tale country. 
over the edge of this is a picture- 
book taken over from the German 
with a new American text, strange- 
ly touching in its simplicity, made 
by Helen Dean Fish for the col- 
ored plates of Sibylle V. Olfers; 


Somewhere | 


Japanese artist and brought good for- 
tune, short of telling it; this I have done 
to people of all ages and sizes and 
every one of them has straightway 
made the book his own. I think if 
this cat had not gone to heaven in the 
end, there would have been rioting 
among the children of America. As for 
the wash drawings of Lynd Ward, they 
are the very spirits of the animals that 
come in one by one, for this is a series 
of legends worked in to a moving plot. 
Animals rollick through the pages of 
The Ark of Father Noah and Mother 
Noah, by the Petershams, who have 
patriotically put the patriarch and his 
family into Hungarian peasant dress; 
who could resist the depressed lions, the 
hand-decorated ark, and the dinosaurs 
too large to get through the door and so 
forced reluctantly to become extinct? 









From Berta and Elmer Hader’s edition of ‘‘Mother Goose” 
(Coward-McCann) 


Outlook and Independent 


The flood figures also in Janet Smalley’s 
The Animals Came in 1 X 1, 2 X 2, 
an enlargement with variations of the 
gay old song, with colored creatures 
bouncing about the text. 

Looking over the careers of children’s 
books you find that some of the best 
have been reinforced by establishing 
connections with an actual toy—Winnie- 
the-Pooh and Hitty, for instance, all 
along the line down to commercialized 
products in which book and toy are made 
and marketed simultaneously. The most 
joyous use of this connection made this 
year is by the Mexican stories, of which 
we have little less than an outburst, all 
good. If The Painted Pig, by Elizabeth 
Morrow, is the most successful of them 
all, it is beeause—apart from her diplo- 
matic relations—she has most joyfully 
succeeded in transmitting to the reader 
the element of delight with which these 
gay earthen toys are made and played 
with. No doubt the story was written 
to fit the delicious pictures of Rene 
d’ Harnoncourt, but somewhere along its 
course there can be no doubt these ador- 
able children took possession of the 
author and shaped the story to suit 
themselves. The toy in question is one 
as yet unsung in juvenile literature— 
the savings bank per se, apart from its 
supposed purpose. I was a free-handed 
child but an indifferent depositor, yet I 
could describe now, out of an affec- 
tionate memory, not only the various 
banks of my childhood, but those of my 
favorite friends. The pig-bank figures 
also in Susan Smith’s Made in Mezico, 
an illustrated little book for children on 
why Mexican art is so beautiful—which 
is partly because they cannot make any- 
thing that is not, from kitchenware on. 
This vital beauty shows in the picture- 
story of one Mexican day, Pancho and 
His Burro, by Zhenya and Jan Gay; in 
The Talking Bird, by Idella Purnell and 
John M. Weatherwax, we have tales 
told in the patio by an old man to 
his little grandson, Aztec stories 
with interludes of present-day 
child-life. 

Fairies may no longer be de- 
ferred. We have indeed several new 
volumes not unworthy to enter the 
company of the old ones. Golden 
Feather, Italian fairy tales by 
Capuana, is sure of a warm recep- 
tion; Told Under the Green Um- 
brella is a fine collection of old 
favorites chosen by the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union; Mag- 
yar Fairy Tales, by Nandor 
Pogany, have the additional ad- 
vantage of Willy Pogany’s col- 
ored pictures; Fairy Tales of 
Modern Greece, by P. Gianopoulis 
and George MacPherson, are new 
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to us, and the New German Fairy Tales 
of Norbert Lebermann really do apply 
to some of the conditions of modernity 
some of the spirit and technique of the 
Grimms. 

Somewhere along the edge of the fairy 
story are the animals that talk, wear 
clothes, and otherwise act in a manner 
that surprises no real child. Here are 
The Animals’ Own Story Book, by 
Ellen C. Babbitt, folk stories by the 
author of Jataka Tales, in which some 
of the Uncle Remus tales appear with- 
out dialect; Valery Carrick’s delicious 
Animal Picture Tales from Russia, and 
The Amazing Adventures of Little 
Brown Bear, by Dorothy Burroughes, 
which manages to combine some of the 
charm of Beatrix Potter with some of 
the spirit of the Pip-and-Squeak comics 
dear to London children—and this is no 
mean combination. Mr. Nip and Mr. 
Tuck, by Caroline Emerson, author of 
A Hat Tub Tale, is even nearer pure 
fantasy; the creatures are rabbits and 
kitten and such, but with features and 
conduct of a decidedly fairy-like nature; 
they are adored by children for their 
high spirits, their unusual adventures, 
and their attention to the rule for pleas- 
ing children in fantasy—to have all im- 
portant matters impossible and all little 
things accurate to the smallest detail. 
Mermaids, if you are writing for chil- 
dren, must not button their boots. More 
To and Again, by Walter R. Brooks, 
continues the adventures of the farm 
animals related in a previous book. The 
story of the personally conducted travel 
tours for animals, in the course of one 
of which they are of assistance to a very 
worried Santa Claus, is told with a 
humor which will tickle both children 
and grown-ups. 

Animals rapidly grow more them- 
selves as the child grows; he now loves 
Jungle Babies, a fine large colored- 
plate book about real lion cubs and 
giraffes and klipdas and the like, by 
Edith Kaigh-Eustace, pictures by Paul 
Bransom; Wallie the Walrus, by Kurt 
Wiese; The Blot: Little City Cat, by 
Phyllis Crawford; Sonny Elephant, an 
exciting jungle story by Madge A. 
Bingham, with the Hader’s colored pic- 
tures; My Wild Animal Guests, by 
Ernest Baynes, a sympathetic study in 
taming shy creatures such as deer and 
skunks; The Stir of Nature, in which 
William H. Carr also has friendly rela- 
tions with the last-named, and gives 
moreover a year-round guide to out- 
doors for any American boy or girl. So 
it goes to stories in which animals are 
the chief interest, like Navarre of the 
North, Esther Birdsall Darling’s story 
of a real husky, and the appealing ad- 
ventures of a pony who runs away from 
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A Favorite with Santa Claus 
























The London 
Spectator says: 


“The finest 
magazine 

printed for 
children in 
the English 
language.” 


John 
Martin 
and 
Santa 
Claus will 
send a 
gift card 
in your 
name 


Perhaps even Santa must be thrifty this year, but he knows children should 
have the BEST—and John Martin’s Book is economical because it serves the 
double purpose of providing entertainment and education all the year round. 


HAPPINESS— 


is the editorial keynote of John Martin’s Book. No bogies, no fears—just 
happy ways of teaching the child all the important things of life. The 
beautiful pictures, and the best literature help to provide the cultural 
background necessary for successful social and business careers. 


IT IS— 


printed in three colors, on toned stock, lavishly illustrated and with gay 
covers. Editorially planned—by the latest approved educational methods 
—for children 3 to 12, and with the thought always in mind that nothing 
is too good for children. 


IT GIVES— 


stories of nature and history—poetry and jingles—fables and myths— 
clean fun and nonsense—plays to act—songs—games—fairy tales— 
Bible stories—easy French lessons—simple cooking for boys and girls— 
bedtime stories—many handicraft pages—interesting book-length serials, 


FOURTEEN BIG ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES! 


ORE PPP PPP Pepe ee pepe ee eee ea hh 
a MONTHS FOR CHRISTMAS 
: 14 (Regular price $.50 a copy—$5.00 a year) $5.00 


5 JOHN MARTIN, 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
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A BRILLIANT 
SUCCESSOR TO 
7 “THE LITTLE 
“EA =—sC FRENCH GIRL” 


« | Philippa 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 





Straight-seeing, passionate, a little hard on 
the surface but tenderly loyal underneath, 
Philippa is an individual, not a type, $2.50 


AMERICAN FIGHTERS IN 
THE FOREIGN LEGION 
By PAUL A. ROCKWELL 


“It made the old shivers run up and down 
my spine.” Leonard H. Nason. Illustrated, 


LETTERS OF 
HENRY ADAMS 


1858-1891 


“These letters reveal Adams more intimate- 
ly than ‘The Education’ could possibly do.” 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. $5.00 


HOUGHT ON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


WOLSEY 

















By HILAIRE BELLOC 


Author of ‘‘Richelieu’”’ 


He defied Henry VIII, mastered 
Church and State—only to work 
his own doom and the doom of 
Catholicism in England. For 
Wolsey forgot Anne Boleyn and 
underestimated Francis I and 
Charles V. A biography which 
has the force and inevitability 
of a Greek tragedy. 


12 illustrations $5.00 


Three Printings Before Publication 


wae? IStC OTT 


Washington Square 
Philadelphia 








a circus, Teddy Horse, by Eleanor 
Youmans, Any age at all will cherish 
Just Horses, by K.O.S. (Baroness 
Dombrowski); I have given one copy 
of this big book of full-page colored 
drawings and descriptions to a child of 
five and one to a woman of forty, and 
thoroughly pleased both. 

We are now in full stream of books 
for middle-aged children, somewhere 
before the teens, in the fact age that 
closes so swiftly and completely the 
fairy-tale period of life. Here are some 
of the most successful books of the sea- 
son, if success means doing what you 
set out to do. Take Hickory-Goody, by 
Ada Claire Darby; where could you find 
a better way to set down a'young reader 
into the life of Missouri in the days of 
young Kit Carson and old Lafayette— 
who come in naturally, you will notice, 
not lugged in by the ears? I know about 
the paper that figures in this book; I 
made a pilgrimage to its birthplace once, 
to honor the first newspaper published 
west of the Mississippi. Where has there 
been a better presentation to youth of 
the times of William Tell than in Julia 
Davis Adams’s Mountains Are Free, or 
of the course of history of communica- 
tion through all ages than in Joseph 
Walker’s illustrated record of How 
They Carried the Mail, or of the epic 
hero of India than in Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji’s noble Rama? This age has 
even a good detective story, good as any 
age needs, staged at Berlin with the aid 
of a crowd of resourceful and real 
street-urchins, Emil and the Detective, 
by Erich Kaestner. It has, in Frawg, by 
Annie Vaughan Weaver, a simple, ex- 
quisitely sympathetic story of a little 
Negro thus named, with his sister Iwilla 
(short for  Iwillariseandgountomy- 
father) ; the attitude of the author to the 
black children is affectionate without 
condescension and her own pictures in 
color have an indescribable attraction. 

It is generally unnecessary to dis- 
courage failures in children’s books; 
the refusal of children to read them will 
attend to that more drastically than we 
can. But something really ought to be 
done to warn writers off the field of 
Alice in Wonderland. They must think 
that was an easy book to write. Now it 
has been said that no egotist gets on 
well with cats; he cannot put up with 
creatures so serenely _ self-sufficient. 
Little children are by nature and of 
necessity self-contained ; they live within 
the circle of their own natures and ex- 
periences, and you must meet them 
within that and on their own terms, or 
not at all. They will not take it from 
vou, however they may love you, that 
anything is funny that does not seem to 
them incongruous, and with worldy ex- 
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perience so limited, this thing may for 
all-they know be entirely congruous. 
Even “Alice” is not considered a funny 
book by small children, though so often 
shoved at them as such; why should not, 
they say, a rabbit do anything so reason- 
able as talk and wear gloves? But Lewis 
Carroll and Lear never tried to get their 
work taken as humor; they offered it on 
the child’s own terms and it was ac- 
cepted in perpetuity by all childhood. 
Perpetuity is a lure; more than one 
writer wants this sort of earthly im- 
mortality, so seldom found by going 
after it. So Sir Bob, by Salvador de 
Madariaga, and Pink Furniture, by 
A. E. Coppard, will not be taken by 
children for all the sympathy and 
scholarship of the former’s critical 
essays, for all the latter’s rare and ex- 
quisite short stories, or for the evident 
good intentions of both. Tomorrow’s 
House, by Rose O’Neill, may reach them 
through the tiny angel no bigger than 
your thumb, a true child-image; The 
Needle in the Haystack, by John Mathe- 
son, may please them with its gay pic- 
tures, but neither will hold them. Above 
all these attempts, however, floats the 
year’s success in this line, Anne Par- 
rish’s Floating Island. Here is the sort 
of free fantasia whose freedom so many 
would like laboriously to produce; start- 
ing from a dolls’ house it takes in 
tropical islands, insects and anemones, 
birds and tin bath-tubs, all swimming 
in the delicate haze of make-believe, 
which while it lasts must be more real 
than facts. 

Somewhere before the sophistication 
of the teens comes one of the most valu- 
able and unusual book in years, The 
Tale of the Warrior Lord, translated by 
Merriam Sherwood directly from a 
manuscript completed in 1307, with the 
later life of the Cid, not the early years 
made familiar by Southey. Here is 
scholarship brought straight to the ulti- 
mate consumer without all this re-tell- 
ing. Here, too, might be placed—though 
younger children would take it—the re- 
sounding Welsh legends to be found in 
The Book of the Three Dragons, by 
Kenneth Morris, and here I would put 
one of the most beautifully illustrated 
books in a long while, Tales of a Basque 
Grandmother, by Frances Carpenter, 
whose painted pictures are as if one 
looked into a brightly lighted and col- 
ored world through some magic reduc- 
ing-glass. 

We are now in what a boy I know 
calls “the grasping age,” when you reach 
out for one kind of book after another 
as you do for one idea after another, 
trying to find yourself as much as to 
find something to serve you. In other 
words, we are among the books for the 
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teens. In Lawrence’s Bodyguard, by 
Gurney Slade, is a grand, good story that 
starts with explorations in the East and 
in time takes in the real Lawrence; East 
South East, by Frank Morley, a fine 
smashing sea-story; Red Horse Hill, by 
Stephen Meade, a horse story with a 
trotting race in New Hampshire; Red 
Man’s Luck, by Constance Lindsay 
Skinner, one of the best Indian stories 
I have read; The Complete Stalky, a 
Kipling omnibus of high literary and 
amusement value; Opening Davy 
Jones’s Locker, by Thames Williamson, 
about the bottom of the sea; The Wit- 
ness Tree, by Harold C. Wire, an honest 
and exciting forest-ranger yarn; His 
Excellency and Peter, by Theodore 
Acland, about a Russian boy in the days 
when the trans-Siberian railway was 
being built and the revolution was work- 
ing in the blood; Queen Dido’s Treas- 
ure, by Ada Glanville, perilous adven- 
ture in the country of Carthage. For 
girls there are Betty Bradford, En- 
gineer, by Mary M. Davis, in which an 
Eastern girl goes west in a story, and 
From French Heels to Spurs, by 
Loraine Hornaday Fielding, a personal 
record by a seventeen-year-old of how 
happy she was on a real ranch in Mon- 
tana; Peggy of Old Annapolis, by Haw- 
thorne Daniel, a spirited Revolutionary 
novel; The White Captain, by Georgia 
Fraser, a romance of John Smith, and— 
without much cooperation on his part— 
Pocahontas; Meggy Mackintosh, by 
Elizabeth Janet Gray, about a girl who 
comes here in 1775 from Scotland and 
meets Flora Macdonald, who had saved 
the life of Prince Charlie; Witch 
Maiden, by Mabel Tyrrel, in the days of 
Cromwell when witches were not found 
only in Hallowe’en parties; Susann of 
Sandy Point, by Annie Gray Caswell, 
about a girl who is poor and happy, and 
Linnet on the Threshold, by Margaret 
T. Raymond, in which a girl has in- 
structive experiences in getting a job. I 
have taken these almost at random from 
a pile I have mentally marked as safe 
ranging ground for choice; but the only 
way to buy books for the teens is to go, 
with the nature and aspirations of the 
young person in mind, to a book-shop 
early enongh to look swiftly through 
the story. 


Books Described by Mrs. Becker 


The First Picture Book. Prepared by Mary 
Steichen —— photographs by Edward Steichen. 
Harcourt, $2.0 

a ieee to Night, by Mable Pyne. Stokes, 
aap Modern ABC Book, by C. B. Falls. John Day, 


The Duck and His Friends, Je Fletcher White. 
Oxford University Press, $1.2 
A Good Little Dog, by Anne Stoddard, pictures by 
The Haders. Century, $1.00. 
ype and the Ducks, by Marjorie Flack. Double- 


The Mongrel Puppy Book, by Cecil Aldin. Oxford 
University Press, $1.25. 
When the Root Children Wake Up. Text by Helen 


poy Fish, pictures by Sibylle V. Olfers. Stokes, 
Aunt Brown’s Birthday, by Elsa Beskow. Harper, 


$2.50. 

A Roundabout Turn, by Robert H. Charles, 
drawings by L. Leslie Brooke. Warne, $1.50. 

The Ark of Father Noah and Mother Noah, by 
Maud and Miska Petersham. Doubleday, $2.00. 
The Animals Came in, by Janet Smalley. Morrow, 


$1.75. 

Penny Whistle, by Erick Berry. Macmillan, $1.00. 
Berta and Elmer Hader’s Picture Book of Mother 
Goose. Coward, $3.50. 

Little Elephant, by Hamilton Williamson, pictures 
by The Haders. Doubleday, 75c. 

Baby Bear, by Hamilton Williamson, pictures by 
The Haders. Doubleday, 75c. 

Kees, by Marian King, pictures by Elizabeth 
Enright. Harper, $2.50. 

Hansel the Gander, by ony ys Kuebler, pic- 
tures by Ilse Bischoff. Morrow, $2.0 

bey Amber Bead, by Toni Rethmund. Longmans, 
2.0 





The ‘Amazing Adventures of Little Brown Bear, 
by Dorothy Burroughes, Harper, $1.00. 

The Painted Pig, by Elizabeth Morrow, pictures by 
Rene d’Harnoncourt. Knopf, $2.00. 

Made in Mexico, by Susan Smith, decorated by 
Julio Castellanos. Knopf, $2.00. 

The Talking Bird, by Idella Purnell and John 
Weatherwax. Macmillan, $2.25. 

Pancho and his Burro, by Zhenya and Jan Gay. 
Merrow, $2.00. 

Tales of a Basque Grandmother, by Frances 
Carpenter, pictures by Pedro Garmendia. Double- 
day, $3.50. 

New German Fairy Tales, by Norbert Lebermann, 
pictures by Margaret Freeman. Knopf, $2.00. 

Told under The Green Umbrella. Fairytale collec- 
tion. Macmillan, $3.00. 

Red Man’s Luck, by Constance Lindsay Skinner. 
Coward, $2.00. 

To-Morrow’s House, by George O’Neil, illustrated 
by Rose O’Neill. Dutton, $2.50. 

Pink Furniture, by A. E. Coppard. Cape-Smith, 


$2.50. 

Floating Island, by Anne Parrish. Harper, $3.00. 
Emil and the Detectives, by Erich Kaestner. 
Doubleday, $2.00. 

Frawg, by Annie Vaughan Weaver. Stokes, $1.50. 
How They Carried the Mail, by J. W. Sears, $3.00. 
Rama: the Hero of India, by Dhan Gopal Mukerji. 
Dutton, $2.50. 

Just Horses, by K.O.S. (Baroness Dombrowski). 
Macmillan, $2.50. 

Hickory-Goody, by Ada Claire Darby. Stokes, $1.75. 
Magyar Fairy Tales, by Nandor Pogany, illustra- 
tions by Willy Pogany. Dutton, $3.00. 
Golden-Feather, by Capuana. Dutton, $2.50. 
Fairy Tales of Modern Greece, by Th. Giana- 
koulis and Georgia MacPherson. Dutton, $2.50. 
Book of the Three Dragons, by Kenneth Morris, 
ijlustrated by Ferdinand Horvath. Longmans, 


$5.00. 
Tale of the Warrior Lord, translated by Merriam 
Sherwood, decorated by H. C. Pitz. Longmans, $2.50. 
Mountains are Free, by Julia Davis Adams. 
Dutton, $2.50. 
Sir _— by Salvador de Madariaga. Harcourt, 


$2. 
The Needle in the Haystack, by John Matheson, 
pictures by E. Parin d’Aulaire. Morrow, $2.50. 

e Cat who went to Heaven, by Elizabeth Coats- 
worth, pictures by Lynd Ward. Macmillan, $2.00. 
Mr. Nip and Mr. Tuck, by Caroline Emerson, 
illustrations by Lois Lenski. Dutton, $2.50. 
yes To And Again, by Walter R. Brooks. Knopf, 
$2.0 
The isteate om Story Book, by Ellen C. Babbitt. 
Century, $1.5 
Wallie the Walrus, by Kurt Wiese. Coward, $1.50. 
Animal Picture Tales from Russia, by Valery 
Carrick. Stokes, $1.50. 

Sonny Elephant, by Madge A. gaan, pictures 
by The Haders. Little Brown, $2.5 

ge Horse, by Eleanor sede ‘Bobbs-Merrill, 
The Blot, Little City Cat, by Phyllis Crawford, 
illustrations by H. C. Holling. Cape-Smith, $2.00. 
Navarre of the ee by Esther Birdsall Darling. 
Doubleday, $2.0 

My Wild Animal Guests, by Ernest Harold Baynes. 
Macmillan, $1.7 

The Stir of eal by Wm. H. Carr. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, $2.50. 

Jungle Babies, by Edvth Kaigh-Eustace, illus- 
trations by Paul Bransom and Don Nelson. Rand- 
MeNally, $3.00. 

French Heels to Spurs, by Loraine Hornaday 
Fielding. Century, $2.00. 

Peggy of Old Annapolis, by Hawthorne Daniel. 
Coward, $2.00. 

a” Maiden, by Mabel L. Tyrrell, 
His Excellency and Peter, by Theodore Acland 
Harper. Doubleday, $2. 

The Reckless Seven, by Nelly Rieu. Macmillan, 


Harper, 


$2.50. 

In aga Bodyguard, by Gurney Slade. 
Stokes, $1.7 

The White _——— by Georgia Fraser. Little- 
Brown, $2.00 


The Witness Tree, by H. C. Wire, Crowell, $2.00. 
Red Horse Hill, by S. W. Meader, Harcourt, $2.50. 
East South East, by F. V. Morley, Harcourt, $2.50. 
Megey MacIntosh, by Elizabeth Janet Gray. 
Doubleday, $2.00. 

The — Stalky, by Rudyard Kipling. Double- 
day, $2.5 

Batty Bradford, Engineer, by Mary M. Davis. 
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RED SHOES 


Katharine Ellis Barrett 





0A sau boy’s thoughts go wan- 
dering. Pen and ink drawings ac- 
company the verses and help to make 
of the whole a delightful gift book 
for children. 


$1.50 
THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue New York 











All Children Love the Stars 
STAR STORIES FOR 
LITTLE F OLKS 


By Gertrude C. Warner 


This little book tells 
children how to locate 
important constellations 
and Planets through a 
series Of fascinating 
stories and simple charts, 


At Bookstores, 75 cents 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
Boston Chicago 




















Contract Bridge 
SIMPLIFIED 


A book of instruction for begin- 
ner—of reference for player. 
Rules of highest authorities con- 
densed, classified and indexed for 
easy reference, 75c, dealers or postpaid—or in 
handsome gift box with very attractive design, 90c, 
30 GAMES OF SOLITAIRE—60c, boxed 75c. 
LEWIS CO., B-Enquirer Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 



















Macmillan, $2.00. 

Judith Laukester, by M. H. Allee. Houghton, $2.00. 
Opening Davy Jones’s Locker, by Thames William- 
son, Houghton, $2.00. 





FORT MONTAGU BEACH HOTEL 


NASSAU BAHAMAS 
Directly on the Ocean. Private bathing 


beach. All recreational features. Modern, 
fireproof. Spacious tropical gardens. 


Opens January &th Booklet 
































THE MAYFLOWER TRAVEL GUIDE 
Vest Pocket Size. 64 pages, What to see in Eu- 
rope, leading cities, map, time tables, hotels, 
money rates, etc. 50 cents by mail. Wm. F. 
Turnbull, 509 5th Ave., New York City. 
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Roundabout a 


Turn 
Robert H. Charles 


With drawings 
in line and 
color by L. LESLIE BROOKE 


“It was a joy to come upon 
it...a real artist ableto fashion 
a book that will entertain 

rown-ups as well as children 
or years to come.” — Anne 
Carroll Moore in N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $1.50 at your Bookseller. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., LTD. 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
¢ a 
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The Outlook’s Guide 
to the 
Most Discussed Books 


This list of ten best-selling books is com- 
piled from reports sent to the Outlook 
each week by wire from the following 
representative bookshops: 


BRENTANO’s, New .York; Scrantoms, INC., 
Rochester; Korner & Woon, Cleveland; 
Scruccs, VANDERVooRT & Barney, St. Louis; 
KENDRICK BELLAMY Co., Denver; ~TEOLIN 
PILLot Co., Houston; PAuL ELDER & Co., San 
Francisco; NORMAN REMINGTON Co., Balti- 
more; EMERY Birp THAYER, Kansas City; 
MILLER’s Book Store, Atlanta; BULLOCK’s, 
Los Angeles; Stewart Kipp, Cincinnati; 
J. K. Git, Co., Portland, Oregon; JOHN 
WANAMAKER, Philadelphia; THE OLD CORNER 
Book Store Inc., Boston, Massachusetts. 
Fiction 
Philippa, by Anne Douglas Sedgwick: Houghton 
Miffiin. A highly readable novel about a modern 
ony and her divorced parents. Reviewed Novem- 
er 5. 
Imperial Palace, by Arnold Bennett: Doubleday 
Doran. A great London hotel is the real heroine 
of this long novel in which the overwhelming 
wealth of detail obscures the interest of characters 
and plot. Bennett’s best in many years. To be 
reviewed next week. 
The Deepening Stream, by Dorothy Canfield: Har- 
court, Brace. A rich, moving story of a woman's 
growth into fullness of life. Reviewed October 15. 
Twenty-Four Hours, by Louis Bromfield: Stokes. 
Dextrous but undeceiving imitation of life in a 
story of New Yorkers. Reviewed September 24. 
Years of Grace, by. Margaret Ayer Barnes: 
Houghton, Mifflin. A detached and clear picture of 
fifty years with their changing influences. Re- 
viewed July 2, 
Non-Fiction 
Lives of a Bengal Lancer, by F. Yeats-Brown: 
Viking Press. An exciting account of a many- 
sided life in India. Reviewed November 5. 
Memories and Vagaries, by Axel Munthe: Dutton. 
An American edition of a collection of sketches 
and character studies which was published in 
London in 1898. Reviewed November 26. 
Jeb Stuart, by John W. Thomason, Jr.: Scribner's. 
A detailed and picturesque history of the great 
Confederate cavalryman. Illustrated by the author. 
To be reviewed next weck. 
The Story of San Michele, by Axel Munthe: 
Dutton. Picturesque autobiography of a famous 
doctor, now available in a new edition with special 
preface by the author. Reviewed May 21. 
Royal Charles, Ruler and Rake, by David Roth: 
Brentano. More emphasis upon the rake than upon 
the ruler in this commonplace biography of 
Charles the Second. If you want to read about 
the Restoration in England, Pepys will give you 
a better picture of it. 


bein This Issue<< 


Lewis W. Hunt is one of Chicago’s best known 
newspaper reporters. Mr. Hunt is also Assistant 
City Editor of the Chicago Daily News. 

CuristiaAN K. Cacuie, the recent discovery of 
whose secret marriage led to his resignation from 
the Military Academy, is one of America’s most 
colorful football players. Formerly star of the 
West Point team and All-American halfback, Mr. 
Cagle has recently turned professional. He is at 
present playing with the New York Giants. 

MARSHALL KERNOCHAN is well known as a 
composer and musical authority and is a frequent 
ontributor to the Outlook. Mr. Kernochan’s 
atest articles were, “‘A Philistine on Modern 
Music,” and “The Concert Season Opens.” 


br Vext Week<< 


The Power Issue Emerges, by Frederick R. 
Barkley. 

The recent elections show that the question of 
whether private interests or the government shall 
control our electric power projects is coming more 
and more to the fore. The author discusses the 
consolidation of the power interests and explains 
their opposition to proposed legislation. 

A Letter to Hollywood, by Creighton Peet. 

The editors of the Outlook have recently received 
a letter from the prominent producer, Mr. Carl 
Laemmle, asking in what manner the moving 
picture industry can best adapt itself to the 
changing taste of the American public. In “A 
Letter to Hollywood,” Mr. Peet, who regularly 
reviews moving pictures for the Outlook, explains 
the changes he considers the industry must make 
to meet the situation created by the introduction 
of the “‘talkies.” 

The Future of Prohibition, by Charles Merz. 

The future possibilities inherent in the prohibi- 
tion issue as it now stands, the author feels, range 
from repeal or nullification as a conscious policy 
to enforcement by drastic measures. In the con- 
cluding chapter of The Dry Decade, Mr. Merz 
considers these various eventualities and makes 
an estimate of the essential factors which will 
determine the decision of the future. 





WO great lights shine among the 

vast group of poetry books pub- 

lished recently—Frost’s Coliected 
Poems, and Masefield’s The Wanderer 
of Liverpool. 

Aside from the satisfaction of having 
Frost’s five books all together in one 
volume (Henry Holt), there is the ex- 
citement of several new poems. Two of 
the new ones are “As Told to a Child,” 
and with only a thinning and lightening 
of the fancy, these are typical of his 
best fanciful poetry, in which small mat- 
ters shine out with crystal meaning. 
That magic mechanism of his by which 
ordinary matters are suddenly signifi- 
cant and glorious, and cosmic mysteries 
brought into the hand, is the essence of 
poetry and childhood both—of truth, in 
fact. 

Masefield, in his new book (Macmil- 
lan), tells completely at last the story 
of The Wanderer, the sailing ship which 
he saw as a boy and which has always 
haunted him. In poetry and prose, from 
information gleaned all over the world, 
he gives her tragic history. 

Seldom does any one pay so complete 
a tribute to the terrible, indefinable, 
transcendent beauty which, somewhere, 
some time, in some one form, confronts us 
all. The heart of Masefield’s tribute, the 
book’s very ghost, is in the post-word, 
the poem called “Wanderer and Won- 
derer,” in which he tells of the subtle 
link between that lovely ship, beauty 
herself, and him, her worshipper: 


“T could not know, but by some law, 

You were the first great ship I saw 

Unwitting, I: had I but known 

I would have searcht you to the bone. 
* * * 

And you, unutterably fair, 

Shine on my mind’s sea everywhere. 
* * * 

Your shape and mine will meet again. 

When ship meets ship, 


Sea-wanderer, the colours dip. 
The hidden then will be made plain.” 


Humbert Wolfe’s The Uncelestial 
City, (Knopf) is another outstanding 
book of the period. It is a novel in verse, 
the story of Mr. Justice Crayfish, who, 
at entrance of Heaven, is sent back to 
live through his life—and we take the 
journey with him. It is also the story of 
life itself, with its unanswered questions, 
its broken heart. And it is the story of a 
charwoman, whose son the Justice had 
condemned to death. It is a pitiful and 
merciless book, and it will live. 

Ash-Wednesday, by T. S. Eliot (Put- 
nam), about fifteen pages long, is 
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shaped in its curved and repetitive de- 
sign like an heraldic piece, a small but 
intricate coat of arms. It is the conven- 
tional elaboration, in animal and leaf, 
of a legend brief and noble—The Will 
to Believe. It is simplification by sym- 
bol; the symbols are of a personally 
experienced progression, therefore they 
serve for the whole stratum of those who 
now forsake mechanistic sophistication 
as a god. The coat of arms is not that 
of a family, but of a generation. 

In spite of the slight first body of 
work in Katherine Garrison Chapin’s 
Outside of the World, (Duffield) this 
woman takes quiet place with the better 
American women poets, by reason of 
quality. Her work is never robust, being 
determined by a cultivated mind, shel- 
tered spirit, and body sensitized by 
pain; but it has the mystic envelop- 
ment of the true poet. But she is timid, 
and from some holding back these 
themes are not articulated so highly as 
we would wish. 

Marina Wister’s Night in the Valley, 
(Maemillan) is a different talent— 
ardent, ecstatic, full of desperate love 
of persons and of place, kin to nights of 
gale and moon, fearless, young. And 
yet she can see youth clearly, as witness, 
“Morning,” the poem about girls who 
danced all night and went out into the 
dawn. 

A Metaphysical Legend, Conrad 
Aiken calls his John Deth and Other 
Poems, (Scribner’s). What word should 
replace metaphysical to show that this 
abstraction has not the essence of be- 
ing, but of decay? Aiken’s poetry has 
unsurpassed beauty of sound, image, and 
language, but its sweet, caressing music 
is full of frustration and futility. This 
five-sectioned Legend is a grisly fantasy, 
in which John Deth (Death himself) 
with his two “doxies’”—Millicent, the 
white flesh, and Juliana, the dark, com- 
prehending mind—come hold an amor- 
ous revel in a graveyard for a night. 
Then later he holds a contest of the 
birds, as to what Beauty is, and where. 
The bat is victor (the losing birds all 
being turned to snow) and shows the 
whereabouts of Venus Anadyomene, who 
is quickly crucified so that Deth and 
Millicent will not longer be brought 
back to life again and again by desire. 
But Venus, crucified, will rise again, and 
there will be no peace. The poem, in 
spite of its surpassing loveliness of 
poetry, is a dance of distorted shadows 
on a wall—even Beauty being not her- 
self but a profitless, deadly, and pas- 
sionate disturbance in the universe. 

Louise Townsenp NICHOLL. 
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b> The Movies < 
By CREIGHTON PEET 


>p “Viennese. Nights” 
HE music of Sigmund Romberg 


and Oscar Hammerstein II has 

made many an operetta hit on the 
New York stage, but I am afraid that 
Viennese Nights, their first piece done 
expressly for the films, is not too excit- 
ing. On the other hand this music is 
pleasant and melodious, and it is never 
dragged in to give somebody a chance 
to pound out a theme song. The music 
is actually a part of the story and the 
film. Possibly it is unfair to ask any 
more of an operetta—but frankly I am 
somewhat worried by a plot that begins 
around 1877 and progresses by degrees 
to 1930. Fifty-three years somehow 
make a difference, and in spite of the 
music and the simple, tasteful settings 
(the Warner Brothers’ scenic studios 
have so improved since Noah’s Ark you 
wouldn’t know them), I found this 
jumping about a little hard on my in- 
terest. Thwarted in Vienna in the nine- 
teenth century, romance finds a melan- 
choly, sentimental fulfillment in the 
twentieth when Vivienne Segal, now a 
palsied, white-haired old lady, hears 
the symphony written by the grandson 
of the man who might have been her 
husband. In this symphony is the theme 
of a song her old lover had sung. Some- 
how the last scene of Viennese Nights is 
strongly reminiscent of the ninth act of 
Strange Interlude with a lot of old folks 
in white wigs sitting around and talk- 
ing about the past. Opposite Vivienne 
Segal is Alexander Gray. The other 
players are Jean Hersholt, Walter 
Pidgeon and Louise Fazenda. Viennese 
Nights is hammy in spots, but on the 
whole it is mildly pleasant entertain- 
ment. 


>>Sin Takes a Holiday” 


Beautiful Con- 
stance Bennett and 
Basil Rathbone are 
now to be seen in 
a synthetically so- 
phisticated drawing 
toom comedy known 
as Sin Takes a Holi- 
day. Needless to 
say, the “sin” part 
of the title was just 
put in as _ boob- 
catching bait. Sin 
Takes a Holiday is 
flawlessly moral. 
Miss Bennett is a 


spot himself. 


Fine performances. 


Worth Seeing - 


All Quiet on the Western Front: A devastat- 
ing war film—worth more than all the peace 
leagues put together. 

Doorway to Hell: Smooth gang story showing : 
how Al Capone may some day be put on the but it 


Feet First: Harold Lloyd is again hanging in 
mid-air on the face of a skyscraper. 

Min and Bill: Marie Dressler and Wallace 
Berry in a lusty drama of the waterfront. 


Two Hearts in Waltz Time: A German film 
operetta with lovely waltz tunes. In_ its 
eighth week in New York people were still 
standing in line in the street. 


private secretary to a high-priced di- 
vorce lawyer. For some reason never 
made very clear he marries her ‘“‘in 
name only,” which allows Miss Bennett 
to go to Paris and try on dozens and 
dozens of new dresses and receive at- 
tentions from just lots of men. Just to 
prove that I am telling the truth when I 
say that this is a cheap job and that its 
“sophistication” is entirely synthetic, 
please listen to this very typical bit of 
dialogue. Miss Bennett has a run in her 
stocking. Mr. Kenneth MacKenna then 
stares hard at her legs and says, “Are 
they expensive... ah...er... the 
stockings, I mean?” Now I guess you 
know enough about Sin Takes a Holi- 
day. 


ep” Tol’able David” 


Not having seen Richard Barthelmess 
in the silent version of Hergesheimer’s 
novel of Kentucky mountaineers and 
their blood feuds, I shall not weary you 
with comparisons. It seems to me that 
Richard Cromwell is entirely satisfac- 
tory as the barefoot boy who finally 
achieves manhood by shooting down the 
three male members of the hated Hat- 
burn family (one of whom is Noah 
Beery). Joan Peers, whose freshness 
added so greatly to Applause, is here 
seen as the boy’s sweetheart. Tol’able 
David is a naive, rustic drama of a by- 
gone day, and it seems a shame that 
John Blystone’s really excellent direc- 
tion could not have been applied to 
something more worthwhile. The thing 
moves at a fine pace and his uses of the 
sound device are interesting. 


S>Another New Film 


Derelict is George Bancroft’s latest 
and is modeled on the Victor McLaglen- 
Edmund Lowe story of the two sailors 

who fight over pretty 
girls in every port 
call. Derelict 
does very little with 


Bancroft’s talents, 
does have 
some _ interesting 


pictures of tramp 
steamers in, south- 
ern waters. The 
storm and_ wreck 
which come in the 
night are all very 
artificial, but the 
daylight photog- 
graphy is fine. 


Morocco: Adult movie with Gary Cooper 
Adolphe Menjou and fascinating Marlere 
Dietrich (who resembles Greta Garbo). 

Laughter: Donald Ogden Stewart’s civilized 
and light-hearted lines and Nancy Carroll's 
ae performance put this among the 

t. 
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Is He a Drawing 
Room Sphinx? 





WATCH YOUR 
HUSBAND 


Conversation is a lost art with many a 
successful business man, unless talk turns 
to business. No wonder many a wife 
becomes discontented, when she reflects 
that her successful husband is a complete 
failure socially. 


The remedy for this state of affairs is a 
winter cruise via Red Star or White Star 
Line. Sea travel gets a man’s mind com- 
pletely off his business concerns. If your 
husband is a drawing room sphinx, take 
him away from drudgery this winter. See 
him expand—develop—under the suasive 
influence of salt air, ocean sunlight, con- 
genial companions, new environment. 
And it’s wonderful for the woman over- 
burdened with social obligations and do- 
mestic affairs. 


MEDITERRANEAN — Holy Land, Egypt 
and other points of tourist interest. 
Britannic* (new), Jan. 8, 46 days, $750 
(up), 1st Class. Homeric,* Jan. 24, 45-57 
days, $850 (up), Ist Class. $420 (up), 
Tourist 3rd Cabin. Rates include shore 
program. 

WEST INDIES—12 to 19 days—Port au 
Prince, Kingston, Colon, Vera Cruz, Ha- 
vana, Nassau, Bermuda. Lapland and 
Britannic,* during February and March 
$123.50 (up). The only cruises to visit 
Mexico. 

*White Star Line with Thos. Cook & Son. 
WORLD CRUISE of the Belgenland—Still time 
to join this ‘‘Cruise of Cruises,’’ from New York, 
Dec, 15; San Diego, Dec. 31; Los Angeles, Jan. 2; 
San Francisco, Jan. 4. Red Star Line in coopeta- 
tion with American Express Co. $1750 up (133 
days), including shore excursions. 


Write for descriptive literature and 
the booklet, “Watch Your Husband” 
to Desk L, I.M.M. Co., No. 1 
Broadway, New York. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


30 PRINCIPAL OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
@ND CANADA, AUTHORIZED AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


wast OCtaw semvict 
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INDIES 


AND 
CARIBBEAN 


Four Luxury Cruises by the S. S. 


STATENDAM 


and 


VOLENDAM 


Of course you want luxury —in accom- 
modations, service, cuisine! So you sail 
to these exotic isles the Holland- 
America Line way. 

The S.S. STATENDAM, largest ship to 
the West Indies and Caribbean, is mag- 
nificently furnished—yet friendly and 
comfortable. Choose one of her 16-day 
cruisesleaving New York. 


December 20 (Cuisin”’) 
and January 8 


Visiting Nassau, Haiti, Jamaica, 
Panama, Havana 

Shore arrangements and special cruise 
entertainment in cooperation with 
Raymond-Whitcomb Company. 

The S. S. VOLENDAM has always been 
a popular trans-Atlantic Liner. She 
knows how to do everything well and 
entertain you royally. She sails to all 
important ports. 


January 21—18s pays 
February 11—2s pays 


Shore excursions included in rates and 
under management of Frank Tourist 
Company. 
For illustrated booklet “2”? with 
full details send to 
21-24 State Street, New York 
Phone Bowling Green 5600 


Branch offices and agents in 
principal cities 


HOLLAND 

















AMERICA 


LINE 














To Enchanting Bermuda 
4-14 Days Round Trip—$70 and up 


Great, smooth-sailing South American 
Munson liners—S. S. Pan America, 
American Legion, Southern Cross and 
Western World sailing fortnightly 
from New York and twice weekly 
after December 19th to this enchant- 
ing island. Fast, comfortable service, 
broad deck spaces, airy, outside, amid- 
ship rooms, superb cuisine, faultless 
courtesy. 
Write for Booklet 25 B 


MUNSON Steamship Lines 


67 WALL STREET - NEW YORK, N.Y 
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>> The Theatre < 


By OTIS CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 


HE ways of star actresses are, I 

must confess, not to be forecast by 

ordinary mortals such as myself, 
or even understood after they have 
led to the appearance of one of these 
ethereal ladies in a play. This week we 
have for such consideration as we are 
capable of giving the latest manifesta- 
tions of the art of Miss Ethel Barry- 
more and Miss Jane Cowl. 

Out of town rumors had it that 
Scarlet Sister Mary, the dramatization 
by Daniel Reed of Julia Peterkin’s 
novel, was so grotesquely bad that even 
the personality of Miss Ethel Barry- 
more, the First Lady of the American 
Theatre, was insufficient to make it bear- 
able. She would never dare to appear in 
it in New York, some of the critics went 
so far as to hint. Well, with matchless 
courage, (or should I say obstinacy?) 
appear in it she did. As surely you must 
all know by now, Scarlet Sister Mary 
is the tale of a Negro woman who fell 
in love with a worthless man who left 
her, and her consequent departure from 
the straight and narrow. It is supposed 
to be played in what is known, I believe, 
as Gullah dialect, but a student of 
phonetics would, no doubt, be fascinated 
at the variety of the attempts of the 
white Anglo-American cast to capture 
the strange lingo. At this point I would 
like to say something in defense of Mr. 
Reed’s play. For all any one can tell, it 
may be pretty good—if a trifle drab. 
But one’s attention is so distracted by 
the queer noises the actors make and by 
the spectacle of such refined beldames 
as Miss Barrymore and Miss Estelle 
Winwood all smudged over with rather 
unevenly applied burnt cork that it is 
impossible to hear and digest much of 
the play itself. Apart from that the 
production is notable for the début, in 
a very small part, of Miss Ethel Barry- 
more Colt, the first 


role. Scarlet Sister Mary, ‘performed 
by that Caucasian troupe, can, with 
honesty, be set down only as a dismal 
waste of a good deal of obviously 
earnest effort. 


or years now I have regarded Miss 

Jane Cowl as the star most addicted 
to hogging whatever show she was in. 
In fact, by choosing a play like Jenny 
last year she seemed to be even discar¢- 
ing any pretense of acting. She was 
Jane Cowl and if the public didn’t like 
her, that was that. Picture my amaze- 
ment, therefore, to see her follow up 
Twelfth Night, in which she has a rela- 
tively unimportant part, with Art and 
Mrs. Bottle, by Benn W. Levy, wherein 
it is true that she plays the leading and 
titular réle, but in which there is plenty 
for an excellent supporting cast to do, 
too! No doubt a great deal of credit is 
due to Messrs. Macgowan and Reed, 
the producers, for their praiseworthy 
achievement in presenting us with a 
really professional repertory company 
in interesting plays well done. At 
present, Miss Cowl, Mr. Leon Quar- 
termaine, and their charming and intel- 
ligent associates are alternating, every 
four performances, Twelfth Night with 
Art and Mrs. Bottle. The latter deals 
with a lady whose daughter has fallen 
in love with an artist, the very one who 
had seduced her mother twenty years 
before, and persuaded her to leave her 
husband. The experience of the elapsed 
years has given Mrs. Bottle the insight 
to declare, convincingly enough to per- 
suade her daughter, that plumbing is a 
nobler profession than painting. 


73 Hu, Promise Mer,” by Howard 
Lindsay and Bertrand Robinson, 

is an unashamedly slapstick farce about 
the breach of promise racket. It adds 
considerably to the 





representative of the 
latest generation 
of the distinguished 
Royal Theatrical 
Family. At the risk 
of committing lése 
majesté, I feel I 
must report that, 
blackface or not, 
Miss Ethel Barry- 
more is very much 
herself and is the 
least successful of 
the principals in en- 
tering into the char- 
acterization of her 


Recommended Current Shows 


Bad Girl: Skilful presentation of a good 
dramatization of the novel. “ 
Jane Cowl: And a fine company alternating 
Twelfth Night and Art and Mrs. Bottle. 
Elizabeth the Queen: Guild production of 
Maxwell Anderson’s fine play with the 

Lunts. 

Fine and Dandy: Lovely nonsense with Joe 
Cook. 

Girl Crazy: A thoroughly satisfactory Gersh- 
win musical comedy. 

Grand Hotel: Season’s most unusual and 
successful play. 

Mrs. Moonlight: Bitter-sweet English romance. 

Once in a Lifetime: Fun at the expense of 
Hollywood. y 

On the Spot: Edgar Wallace’s melodramatic 
satire about Chicago. 

Roar China: Splendidly produced Soviet drama. 

Up Pops the Devil: Two can’t live cheaply 
as one even in Greenwich Village. 

Vinegar Tree: Mary Boland in a very funny 
farce. 

The passing of months and months has no 

effect on Flying High, Strictly Dishonorable 

and The Green Pastures. 


gaiety of the 
Great White Way. 
due no little to 
the gusto with 
which Lee Tracy, 
Donald Meek. 
Mary Phillips and 
a previously com- 
paratively obscure 
ingenue, Eleanore 
Bedford, attack 
their parts. ‘The 
performance of the 
last named young 
lady comes under 
the head of news. 
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>> From the Life << 
By IBBY HALL 


>pActor’s Daughter 


world skim by and reflected that 

at any rate she was thirteen. He 
would have to listen to her now. She 
supposed he would go right on (after 
the first gusty, tight embrace) trying to 
tuck her into his pocket, or looking for 
her anxiously under the furniture as if 
she were a kitten, or pretending to dis- 
cover her behind a sofa cushion. If there 
were only a way to make him see—from 
the very beginning—! She sighed. It 
was hard, she thought patiently, to be 
a child. 

Her mind went back to her responsi- 
bilities. Yes, she had everything with her 
in the suitcase. She opened her pocket- 
book and read once more the address to 
which he had told her to telegraph. He 
would have had her telegram and be 
gone from there by now, on his way to 
the same city she was traveling to. Her 
mind raced forward ahead of the train— 
seeing two engines rushing into the same 
station at exactly the same moment, her 
father leaping from one just in time to 
catch her as she leapt from the other. 
Then they would be off! Where would 
they stay this time? Until he must leave 
her again—sending her away like a baby 
to the nursery. Her heart gave a great 
jump under her ribs. Couldn’t she make 
him listen to her? Mightn’t he take her 
on the road with him this time? 

As the train stopped she skipped 
lightly down the three steps, and with 
only one quick glance around the big 
station hurried over to the exit gate. She 
stopped suddenly and looked around, 
breathing hard. Maybe he was late. 
Maybe he had missed the train. Maybe 
he had met some one important. 

For half an hour she walked up and 
down the station. Then for half an hour 
she sat quietly near the main door and 
watched the people. She noticed, during 
the second hour, that a guard was look- 
ing at her, so when his back was turned 
she slipped out quickly and walked in 
a business-like way toward the street. 
Once on a street car, she shuddered with 
relief. How horrible if he had asked her 
questions, or sent her to the police sta- 
tion, or a home or something! She had 
been here before! Down that street she 
was quite certain was a small hotel 
where they had stayed when she was a 
little girl. She left the car at the next 
corner and hurried back, stopping once 
to pull her skirt down under her jacket 
until it was a good two inches longer. 


Giro sat on the train watching the 


They'd never know that she was less 
than seventeen, 

The next morning, she paid for her 
night’s lodging while she had the money. 
“T’ll probably be back,” she said, and 
started out into the world to earn her 
living. She would have to go into busi- 
ness. And she had just thirty-five cents. 
She walked up and down in front of the 
shops. After choosing one, she came 
hurrying out with thirty-five Christmas 
cards in her hand. Her mind calculated 
quickly as her eyes hunted for a busy 
corner. She took up her stand near 
a theatre. “Bought your Christmas 
cards?” she asked breathlessly of the 
passersby. Between sales, her look stole 
hungrily towards the theatre. Good 
heavens! At sight of the sign hanging 
there she nearly dropped het cards. 
“Amateurs invited. First prize $1.50,” 
read the sign. 

She sold the remainder of her stock 
feverishly. With her new capital she ran 
to the nearest drug store and bought 
some rouge — powder — lipstick — 
eyebrow pencil. Then back to the 
theatre. She closed her eyes a moment 
in the darkness and reminded herself 
that her father was a great Shakes- 
pearian actor. Then resolutely she 
mounted the stage. 

She never knew she could dance like 
that. She never dreamed she could sing 
so well. The applause was deafening. 
The manager ran on the stage. ‘See 
here,” he spluttered, “you are only a 
child. The prize is for grown-ups.” 
“But they clapped me most,” she pro- 
tested. And the manager put his hand in 
his pocket and counted out the money. 

Each day, not hearing from her 
father, she went confidently to business. 
Each night she returned more success- 
ful, but more uneasy. On the fifth night 
she was worried; could anything have 
happened to her father? She pushed 
through the door of the hotel and 
stopped short. 

His arms were around her, he was 
looking anxiously into her face. 

“Your telegram,” he groaned, “held 
up. Some mistake. Reached me too late.” 

She could see that the small lobby was 
full of strange men. “From headquar- 
ters,” she heard somebody say. And 
some one else: “Been searching for the 
kid.”’ And she could see that her father 
was all to pieces. She slipped a warm, 
tight arm around him. 

“T’m all right,’ she whispered com- 
fortingly. And then in a stronger voice, 
“T guess you need me to look after you.” 
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CALIFORNIA'S FINEST VACATION 


N.: “When shall we visit Yo- 
semite?”, but “How long shall we 
plan to stay?” 

For added to the vernal beauty 
of Yosemite Valley—the sheer 
cliffs that reach skyward for more 
than half a mile, the world’s highest 
waterfalls, “tame” wild life, the 
story of earth’s creation written in 
letters of granite—you will find a 
novel all-year round of gayeties, as 
distinctive as their setting, that 
begin early on hotel verandas and 
bring you back late to downy nights 
in a vast stillness. 

WORTH A WEEK 


You'll want a week, at least, for 
sightseeing and play, but if time 
should be short there are 2- to 4-day 
All-Expense Tours, from $23 to 
$77.50. 

Ultrafine living at the great, gran- 
ite Ahwahnee, $10 a day upward, 
American Plan; city comforts in 
moderately priced cabin colonies, 
or at even less cost, housekeeping. 
Ask any travel agent how easy it is 
to include Yosemite on your Cali- 
fornia trip. For scenic folders, write: 
Yosemite Park and Curry Co., Box 
110, Yosemite National Park, Cali- 
fornia. 


Yosemite 


NATIONAL PARK 
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>> The Canning of the Orchestral Musician << 


ORK for orchestral musicians,— 
\\) even for good ones, is scarce to- 
day. Many are idle. Misery is 
everywhere. Some have been forced to 
accept jobs entirely foreign to their 
calling, for a man must live! So we find 
excellent players, who should be earn- 
ing a comfortable living as such, acting 
as waiters, chauffeurs, or doormen. 

This situation has existed for a long 
time, and has steadily been growing 
worse. It does not in any way coincide 
with the present business depression. 
It is, rather, the logical result of factors 
which have been at work for many years. 

Those of us who are old enough can 
readily recall the days when every 
theatre had its orchestra, which fur- 
nished an overture and musical selec- 
tions between the acts,—many plays 
also had incidental music ranging from 
the serious to the “shivery” music ac- 
companying the hissing black-mustached 
villain of the good old melodramas. 
These orchestras varied in numbers from 
a solo pianist to aggregations, in the 
more pretentious houses, of as many as 
thirty or more. Naturally, this gave em- 
ployment to many, though the pay was, 
in most cases, ridiculously inadequate, 
the managers being far from unwilling 
to exploit a lack of organization. 

At last, however, the musicians or- 
ganized the “Musicians’ Mutual Protec- 
tive Union,” and the managers soon 
found that they could no longer obtain 
their music at starvation wages. Strikes 
were, in the main, successful, and the 
orchestral player found himself in pos- 
session of almost a living wage. 

Had matters rested there, all might 
have been well. But nothing goes to the 
head like initial success, and the unicn 
leaders decided to go further. So, fondly 
believing that they had the employers 
at their mercy, they proceeded to make 
new rules, with two ends in view; the 
easing of working conditions and the 
creation of new jobs. Under the former 
head, they limited rehearsal hours, im- 
posing heavy added charges for overtime 
work; under the latter, they endeavored 
to fix arbitrarily the minimum number 
of musicians which a given theatre 
might employ, under the strike threat. 
These measures were, for a time, suc- 
cessful. But they drove the managers 
into organizing on their own account, 
to wage war with the new state of 
affairs, for the orchestras had now be- 
come a heavy expense; more so, in many 
cases, than the theatres could afford; 
the music, too, was often so poor that 
the audiences were displeased, yet it 
was now virtually impossible to dis- 


By MARSHALL KERNOCHAN 


charge the incompetent personnel. 


The result was the gradual disappear- _ 


ance of the theatre orchestra. The situa- 
tion again grew grave for the musicians. 
The union was driven into slight relaxa- 
tion of its rules, and orchestras began to 
reappear here and there in the theatres. 
Now, too, a new sun rose above the 
horizon. This was the movies, for whose 
presentation music was a vital necessity. 
Jobs once more became plentiful and 
easily obtained, and all seemed roseate. 
But the unions, once more grown power- 
ful, again took the bit in their teeth, and 
resumed the old, short-sighted policy of 
endeavoring to extract the extreme pos- 
sible limit, in salaries and working con- 
ditions, from their employers. New rules 
came thick and fast ; wage demands grew. 
The same severity, applied to the 
movie houses, though in a different way, 
produced similar results; the managers 
in this field also began to find condi- 
tions cramping. The first sign of this 
was the increasing use of the organ. 
Had the unions but realized it, this 
was the writing on the wall, but they 
clung to the strict enforcement of their 
rules, in which they enlisted not a few 
of the organists. Then, like a thunder- 
clap, came the final blow. This was the 
supplanting of hand music by presyn- 
chronized phonographic records on a 
large scale, variously termed vitaphone, 
movietone, etc. The next step logically 
followed, being the substitution for 
music of the spoken word, theoretically 
as easily recorded as music. This last, 
hewever, has been only a semi-success. 
The film theatres are becoming less 
profitable. This is due, also, to the fact 
that the pictures themselves are growing 
less interesting to the audiences. Many 
movie houses are being turned into in- 
door Tom Thumb golf courses, a state 
of affairs for which it would be unjust 
to blame Hollywood; inasmuch as any 
feature in a film which appears to rise 
above the level of interest of, say, 
Mr. Harold Bell Wright is excised by 
the uplifting Mr. Will Hays: should 
it achieve the improbable feat of escap- 
ing his eagle eye, the principal states 
all have censorship boards,—composed, 
mainly, of elderly maiden ladies (this 
statement refers less to identity than to 
point of view),—waiting to pounce on 
it. Films must be kept pure and dull. 
In the field of symphonic music, a 
similar situation obtains. Practically all 
the large concert orchestras in the coun- 
try are playing at a loss, even when all 
the houses are sold out. Only in a few 


cases is this due to the financial exac- 
tions of the prima-donna conductor, 
Overtime charges for vitally necessary 
rehearsals mount high; and _ salaries, 
while not incommensurate with the skill 
and severe training which such work re- 
quires, are yet more than the trattic 
will now bear. Though the large annual 
deficits are usually paid by wealthy 
benefactors, yet, if times are hard, this 
cannot be counted on. In the last few 
years, in spite of good times, heavy 
budgets nearly forced the discontinu- 
ance of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, and caused, in New York, the ab- 
sorption by the Philharmonic Society of 
the New York Symphony Society and 
the New Symphony Orchestra, throw- 
ing many fine players out of work. 

All these factors, combining to re- 
duce still further the waning supply of 
jobs, have created the present desperate 
plight of the orchestral musician. 


HE propaganda now being carried on 
Ts the press by the unions seems, 
then, foredoomed to failure unless they 
are willing to look the facts in the face 
and work under such conditions as will 
produce the necessary jobs. There is no 
doubt whatever as to the entire justice 
of their claim with regard to the su- 
periority of hand over canned music. 
Also, the musician surely deserves a 
wage commensurate with his ability. 
But incompetent personnel should be 
ruthlessly eliminated,—there is not work 
enough even for the competent. All rules 
savoring of bureaucracy should also go. 
Let the unions, then, make a close study 
of the conditions under which the indi- 
vidual employer can afford to engage 
their members. Let the employers, on 
their part, also display a fair spirit and 
renounce their pound ef flesh. 

Thus the situation, in spite of its un- 
doubted gravity, may in large measure 
be remedied. The public wants hand 
music; the movies, eventually, will have 
to provide it. If deficits can be cut to a 
reasonable degree, symphony orchestras 
would spring up all over the country. 
But first it is necessary that both sides 
should realize how little their true in- 
terests conflict. Neither can, in the long 
run, thrive without the other. 

Perhaps this is a counsel of perfec- 
tion. But it is to the interest of all. Let 
but this attitude be generally adopted, 
and the American public will have music 
in its theatres and concert halls which 
will swell the audiences, banish the 
present raucous noises to the limbo of 
forgotten things, and promote an era 
of work, peace and cooperation. 
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Football as a Vocation 
(Continued from Page 583) 


As a matter of fact, progress in hu- 
man affairs has been jogged and ad- 
vanced as rapidly by the physical as by 
the mental exertions of mankind. A tiny 
stone skilfully manipulated from a sling 
and propelled with sufficient physical 
power availed David against his Goliath 
infinitely more than the recital of all his 
beautiful and inspired psalms could 
possibly have accomplished. 

By all means let those who have 
through dint of persevering and painful 
muscular effort developed their natural 
physical endowments share in the 
emoluments of those talents on a basis 
of parity with those who through the 
same providential grace and, to some 
extent, their own application, are sim- 
ilarly gifted in mental capacity. 

As a further answer to the problem, 
college football must also be made 
every one’s game instead of the job of 
a handful. But before every college man 
can play, intercollegiate competition 
must cease and paid coaches forced to 
support themselves by somewhat more 
laborious effort. Our gigantic arenas, 
dwarfing the Coliseum, will have to be 
used for something else, Lord knows 
what! There will be no more colorful 
“days of the Big Game,” no more crisp, 
red and gold, autumn Saturdays on the 
road or perched on the inner slope of 
an enormous crater, watching two teams 
in a breath-taking struggle. There will 
be no more mythical heroes of the cleat 
and shoulder-pad to eulogize and then 
forget. A grand tradition will have 
passed. 

Is the American public prepared for 
these wide-flung reforms in its most 
popular college sport and will it en- 
courage and support them? I don’t be- 
lieve so! 


The Rise of a Racketeer 
(Continued from Page 576) 


took up the sports of the region on a 
grand scale, invited the neighbors in 
for a drink and cast about for club mem- 
berships and similar symbols of re- 
spectability. Some drank his cham- 
pagne; others organized efforts in court 
to drive him out of the state. Thus far 
he has defeated them. The question of 
his desirability as a citizen is based 
only on reputation. As for a charge of 
vagrancy, his means are visibly abun- 
dant and he declares he is idle only be- 
cause he is “retired.” 


T HE Florida Capone is an entirely 
different character from the Chicago 
“Big Fellow.” In Florida he takes every 


precaution against violence. There are 
sentries at his gate, who the public be- 
lieves are to protect him against pos- 
sible assassins from the north, but it is 
as much their duty to see that none of 
the household grenadiers in a moment 
of whoopee gets off the reservation and 
offends the neighbors. While Capone’s 
move from Chicago to Florida made him 
a gentleman, it was accompanied by 
disruption of his organization. He had 


.drawn a line at Madison Street, through 


the center of the loop, and had given the 
north side to the Morans and the south 
side to his old pals from Cicero. To each 
group the other side looked fairer, Then, 
too, Aiello had grown discontented as 
second in command to Lombardo. Late 
in the summer of 1928 Lombardo was 
murdered at mid-afternoon on a busy 
loop corner. Again gang factions were 
at war. Aiello lined up with Moran and 
the battlefront of the days of O’Banion 
was resumed. 


ut of this warfare came the most 
O savage of all gang killings, the ma- 
chine gun execution of seven Moran fol- 
lowers in a beer truck garage near Lin- 
coln Park. It happened at 10 o’clock the 
morning of St. Valentine’s day, 1929. 
The killers in some deceptive guise— 
two women living across the street said 
they were dressed as policemen—lined 
the Morans against a brick wall with 
their hands up and then swept them 
with a pattern of straight rows of 
bullets, across the neck, shoulders and 
legs. Moran’s crew seemed shattered 
beyond repair. Nevertheless, the bully 
“Bugs” vowed reprisal, and in a sig- 
nificantly brief time three Capone 
braves were murdered. It was an im- 
portant killing, for two of them were 
Capone’s.noted “choppers,” Scalice and 
Anselni. The other was Tony Guinta, a 
rising young deadshot.\ 

The underworld, however, did not 
credit Moran, but charged the triple 
murder to Capone. One account was that 
Scalice and Anselni had grown so arro- 
gant that their continued existence was 
a menace to their chief. Later on, when 
Capone had announced a truce with 
Moran, it was said that he had sacrificed 
his friends to meet the insistent demand 
of the north side peace delegates. That 
peace parley took place in Atlantic City 
two weeks after the Scalice-Anselni 
killing and two months after the Valen- 
tine’s Day massacre. It was revealed by 
Capone the day he was locked up in 
Philadelphia for having a revolver in 
his pocket. He had just come from At- 
lantie City. 

In “a quiet, gentlemanly manner,” 
he related his peace mission to Major 


Lemuel B. Schofield, Philadelphia di- 
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rector of public safety, who gave this 
account of Capone’s statement: 

“During the last two years I have 
been trying to get out of the racket. 
But once you're in, you're in to stay, it 
seems. The parasites trail you, begging 
for favors and money, and you can 
never get away from them. I have a 
wife and a boy I idolize and a beautiful 
home at Palm Island, Florida. If I could 
go there and forget it all I would be the 
happiest man in the world. I want peace, 
and I’m willing to live and let live. 
With the idea in mind of making peace 
among the gangsters of Chicago I spent 
the week in Atlantic City, and I have 
the word of each of the men participat- 
ing that there shall be no more shoot- 
ings. ‘Bugs’ Moran and three or four 
other Chicago gang leaders whose names 
I don’t care to mention were there. We 
talked over our troubles for three days. 
At the end of that time we all agreed to 
sign on the dotted line, to bury the past 
and forget warfare in the future for the 
good of all concerned.” 

Capone’s weak submission to arrest 
and conviction in Philadelphia has al- 
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ways been a puzzle. There was every sign 
of pre-arrangement. The detectives who 
collared him had been guests at his 
Florida home. He went through arraign- 
ment and sentence with only a pretense 
of defense. Snap judgment was that he 
had chosen jail in a far city as a refuge 
from enemies in Chicago. But his ac- 
count of the freshly signed peace would 
seem to contradict that. Recently it has 
been related, but without official con- 
firmation, that he went to jail through 
a trade with the United States District 
Attorney in Chicago, George E. Q. 
Johnson. The government had two 
scores against him, a charge of contempt 
based on his evasion of an indictment 
for a prohibition violation, a relatively 
trivial matter, and suspicion of fraud in 
his income tax schedule. 

Mr. Johnson is said to have felt that 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to convict Capone in either case, yet 
he realized that his position was strong 
enough to bargain with the gangster 
under the threat of constant harrying. 
The prosecutor’s aim was to get Capone 
in jail by any means, reasoning that his 
detachment for a period would mean the 
end of his own power and the collapse 
of his organization. The reported offer 
to Capone was that if he would take a 
year in a jail of his own choosing, the 
contempt and income tax annoyances 
would be forgotten. 

Despite the police warning to stay 
out of Chicago, Capone has come and 
gone as he has pleased. Seemingly his 
jail term has not damaged his prestige 

.among his followers, although that is 
difficult to determine because organized 
outlawry received a terrific jolt by the 
murder of Alfred Lingle, the reporter. 
The immediate result of that was the 
replacement of Police Commissioner 
William F. Russell, during whose tenure 
the Capone mob had enjoyed lush times, 
with John Alcock, a stiff-necked old- 
timer pledged to iron rule. Lingle was 
Capone’s friend and, the slain reporter's 
bank and stock market accounts indi- 
cated, his business associate also. On the 
gang side the Lingle murder is supposed 
to have been balanced by the killing of 
Jack Zuta at a Wisconsin summer resort 
following one attempt to kill him while 
under police escort in the loop. A Moran- 
Aiello gunman is under indictment for 
killing Lingle and a Capone man has 
been charged with the murder of Zuta. 
Through it all, since his release from 
prison, Capone has been obscure, al- 
though he is known to have been in and 
out of Chicago and Cicero. The latest 
picture of him was obtained by a famous 
Paris police reporter, Georges London, 
who came all the way to Chicago to 
interview the world-famous gangster. 


The Frenchman was taken to Capone in 
a closed car over a baffling route, but was 
received in gracious style. 

“So you want to see the gorilla,” said 
Capone with a laugh that impressed his 
visitor as wholehearted merriment. 
“Well, here you are,” and he arose and 
turned on his toes like a fashion model. 
London made note of his well-tailored 
pearl gray suit and his general appear- 
ance as a successful business man. 

“Only when you write me up,” said 
Capone, “please don’t call me a gorilla.” 

With his beer trade ebbing under 
pressure generated by the killing of 
Lingle, Capone gave more thought to 
his sideline of labor union racketeering. 
Previously he had provided guards for 
a master cleaner and dyer assailed by 
union “muscle men,” and once had or- 
ganized to take over unionizing a large 
group of city employees, a project upset 
by timely newspaper exposure. Now 
numerous of his toughs became so prom- 
inent in affairs of several unions, par- 
ticularly those of teamsters and chauf- 
feurs, that grand jury investigation was 
ordered. It was testified that Capone 
buckos, notably “Three-Fingered Jack” 
White and “Red” Barker, had taken 
over the unions by slugging and shoot- 
ing the officers and then having them- 
selves elected to control. They had 
stolen the reserve funds and the dues as 
they were collected. They had _ rein- 
forced the Capone front all down the 
line as a serious menace to legiti- 
mate business through manceuvring the 
unions, 

Fortunately the post of Chief Justice 
of the Criminal Court of Cook County, 
under whose direction the grand jury 
functions, was held by an able and 
plucky man, Judge John P. McGoorty. 
Following the start of the union racket 
inquiry, he led the way in action that 
brought about the indictment of White 
on an old murder charge and the return 
of Barker to prison, whence he had been 
freed by an unusual habeas corpus pro- 
ceeding. Then in his charge to the next 
month’s grand jury, that impanelled for 
November, he revealed to the public that 
he had defied Capone in the hoodlum’s 
most brazen plan to distort law enforce- 
ment to fit his own notions. Chief Jus- 
tice McGoorty told the grand jurors 
that a Capone agent with plenary 
powers had come to him with the offer 
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to withdraw the terrorists from the labor 
unions, provided Capone’s beer business 
was permitted to go ahead unhindered. 
In one paragraph of his message to the 
grand jury, Chief Justice McGoorty 
said: 

“With cool effrontery, overtures haye 
very recently been made to the end that 
the most widely heralded and powerful 
gangster in Cook County will withdraw 
from labor activities if permitted to 
conduct, unmolested by law, his racket 
in beer. His most formidable competitors 
have been ruthlessly exterminated and 
the only apparent obstacle toward un- 
disputed sway is the law. Such a truce 
is unthinkable. There must not be any 
compromise with lawlessness. That is 
my answer.” 

For the student of Capone’s ten years 
of development, of the expanding point 
of view, from that afforded by the 
brothel door peekhole to the imperialis- 
tic spread from the beer-built heights of 
public benefactor, the episode holds in- 
terest and importance. 

In the great public stir that followed 
the Lingle killing, the Chicago Crime 
Commission republished its list of “pub- 
lic enemies,’ on which Capone was 
Number One. North of the river the 
Zuta-Moran-Aiello crowd appeared 
readier than ever to grab what it could 
of Capone’s empire. The federal gov- 
ernment got in its first solid blow at the 
gang by convicting Capone’s brother 
“Bottles” for income tax fraud and sen- 
tencing him to prison. It looked as if 
times might be hard for “The Big 
Fellow.” 

Through it all, however, he clung to 
his main purpose of peace in gangland 
—through elimination, by bloodshed or 
cajolery, of non-Capone elements. At 
first the murder of Lingle was thought 
to be an attack on Capone’s strength 
and the subsequent killing of Jack Zuta 
a counter blow. But the Lingle murder 
motive has remained a matter for sur- 
mise through the long official inquiry, 
and one view lately is that he was killed 
for double dealing. 

According to one account, Moran now 
is Capone’s partner and presently will 
take charge of the north side. With 
Aiello dead and Moran persuaded to 
discretion, no power to dispute Capone 
is left in the underworld. As an indica- 
tion of his substance, sustained through 
the most upsetting experience he has 
experienced on the part of the authori- 
ties, he has posted a million dollars, most 
of it in cash, for bail bonds for members 
of his gang held on charges of vagrancy, 
income tax falsification and carrying 
concealed weapons. 

At the age of thirty-one Capone is 
master of the greatest criminal machine 
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this country ever has seen. No other or- 
ganization, without a pretense of lawful 
character, has approached it in amount 
of money taken in, ruthlessness of pur- 
pose or corruption of public officers. 
How long it will last is a question with- 
out previous example on which to base 
a guess. Probably the end will be sud- 
den. It may come from within. An as- 
sociation from which such yeomen as 
Uale, Sealice and Anselni vanish mys- 
teriously is little bound by sweet friend- 
ship. Or the destroying agent may arise 
from without, perhaps some young bully, 
unheard of now, who has the drive and 
murderous arrogance to go for the prize. 
One or the other is more likely than that 
he will be disposed of in the courts, 
where a slick lawyer can, at least, get a 
continuance. 


Enforcement Invokes State Aid 
(Continued from Page 579) 


duty whatever on the states to pass such 
laws. The Amendment simply preserves 
to the states the power in this respect 
which they already had. It grants them 
no new power, and since it grants them 
no power of any kind obviously it im- 
poses no duty of any kind*.” 


I Senator Boran’s theory of concur- | 
rent power and Governor Ritchie’s | 
interpretation of the same clause there | 


was a wide discrepancy in point of view, 
reflecting a disagreement over the merits 


of prohibition as well as over the riftings | 


of the Supreme Court and the theory of 
the Constitution. Meantime, whether it 
was the duty of the states to match the 
federal government man for man and 
dollar for dollar in the enforcement of 
the law, or whether no semblance of 
legal or moral responsibility rested on 
the states, this much was certain: the 
federal government had no power to 
compel the states to take action against 
their will. As Mr. Borah himself pointed 
out, “We cannot mandamus a state to 
pass a state law, to execute or enforce a 
law*'.” The states were sovereign bodies. 
Short of the application of armed force, 


there was no way in which to enlist their | 


cooperation in this enterprise save 
through the power of persuasion. 

The attempt to exercise this power of 
persuasion had begun at an extremely 
early date. For obvious reasons, includ- 
ing the important element of cost and 
the equally important element of taxes, 
successive Presidents had chosen to 
adopt the same interpretation of the 
law as that championed by Mr. Borah. 
As early as December, 1922, Mr. Hard- 
ing made the first formal plea on behalf 





23. Address at Boston, December 10, 1929. 
24. New York Times, July 28, 1929. 
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of a President of the United States for 
more effective assistance by the states. 
Prohibition had not been successfully en- 
forced. There were “conditions relating 
to its enforcement which savor of nation- 
wide scandal.” It was important that the 
states contribute more to this experiment 
than they had contributed to date. “I 
purpose to invite the governors of the 
states and territories, at an early oppor- 
tunity, to a conference with the federal 
executive authority”.” 

From this point forward the appeal 
for assistance by the states had been re- 
peated by successive Presidents from 
year to year as regularly as the plea for 
loyal observance of the law on the part 
of private citizens. In May, 1923, Mr. 
Harding urged the states ‘fully and 
literally” to assume “their part of the 
responsibility of maintaining the Consti- 
tution”.” In June of the same year he 
deplored “a growing laxity on the part 
of the states” and appealed for “real 
cooperation between national and state 
authority”.” In October Mr. Coolidge 
took up the burden of Mr. Harding’s 
appeal and urged the states to come to 
the aid of the federal government by 
using the machinery of local government 
“to the full extent of its capacity to se- 
cure the enforcement of the law”’.” 

Time and again, during his five and 
a half years in office, this invocation to 
the states appeared and reappeared in 
Mr. Coolidge’s public statements on the 
problem of prohibition. To this same 
theme he returned in his message to 
Congress in December, 1923; in his 
Memorial Day address at Arlington in 
May, 1925; in his message to Congress 
in December, 1925; in his message to 
Congress in December, 1926; in his mes- 
sage to Congress in December, 1927; 
in his message to Congress in December, 
1928, three months before the inaugura- 
tion of the Hoover Administration. 


IRELESs as were the efforts to stim- 
Talos the states into aggressive ac- 
tion, the net result of eight years of 
earnest appeals from Washington was 
an appropriation of $698,855 for en- 
forcement in 1927, the latest year for 
which figures of the Census Bureau were 
available when the Hoover Administra- 
tion entered office”. At this point the 
states were contributing to the experi- 
ment with national prohibition less than 
a penny a year for each of their inhabi- 
tants. They were devoting to Mr. 
Borah’s theory of their heavy responsi- 
bilities under the concurrent clause 
enough funds to give each state an aver- 


25. Message to Congress, December 8, 1922. 

26. New York Times, May 17, 1923. 

27. New York Times, June 26, 1923. 

28. New York Times, October 21, 1923. 

29. Financial Statistics of the States, 1927, 
United States Census Bureau, pp. 80-3. 


age of five prohibition agents at a salary 
of $3,000. They were spending for the 
enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment approximately one-eighth of the 
sum they were spending for the enforce- 
ment of their own fish and game laws”, 

For the complete failure of the states 
to give the federal government the effec- 
tive assistance for which it had so often 
asked, their indifference to a long series 
of appeals from Washington and their 
reluctance to reply to these appeals with 
money for enforcement, the Prohibition 
Bureau advanced an explanation in 
June, 1930. In a pamphlet bearing the 
seal of the Treasury Department and 
entitled State Cooperation in the En- 


Pr<< 


Through a Glass Darkly 


From the Trend of Events in the Outlook 
of December 6, 1950 


The National League of News- 
paper Managing Editors, in accord- 
ance with the “flat-tire news” section 
of its disciplinary code, fined the 
Birdtown (Neb.) Blade $100.00 for 
printing a story with the head 
“Coldest Nov. 27th in 16 Years.” 


Agitation was renewed this week 
in Sydney, Cape Town and Winnipeg 
for the removal from London to one 
of those cities of the seat of the 
British Imperial-Dominion Govern- 
ment. 


“The Masked Ball,” a new comedy 
by Marc Barry, served this week as 
the debut of Ethel Colt Hobbs, 
daughter of Ethel Barrymore Colt, 
who headed the cast. Masks were 
worn throughout the performance 
by all the characters. 


Pe<< 


forcement of National Prohibition Laws, 
the Bureau offered this suggestion: “To 
an observer the causes of this lack of 
cooperation are quite apparent. Un- 
wholesome influences are at work to pre- 
vent enforcement*.” 
It was a familiar theme, the theme of 
a conspiracy to defeat the law, but in the 
case of the state legislatures there were 
obvious influences with which it failed 
to reckon. Merely as a matter of routine 
administration there was an almost in- 
evitable tendency on the part of the 
states to slacken their efforts in the en- 
forcement of state prohibition laws when 
the federal government entered the field 
of enforcement with its great prestige 
and its enormous income. Something of 
this sort had happened many times be- 
fore and in the case of many laws which 
ante-dated prohibition. Left to their own 
devices, to work out for themselves the 
30. Ibid. 
31. State Cooperation in the Enforcement of 


National Prohibition Laws. United States Treas- 
ury Department, 1930, p. 7. 
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solution of a problem which remained 
within their borders, the states had been 
compelled to exercise their own ingenu- 
ity and to accept responsibility for their 
own decisions. Once the federal govern- 
ment appeared upon the scene with its 
vast resources, it was entirely in accord 
with precedent that the states should 
feel, as Mr. Harding complained in 
1923, that a kindly deus ex machina had 
“actually taken over the real responsi- 
bility®*.”’ 

Deeper down than this, however, lay 
the fact that the states were now sud- 
denly called upon to enforce a law which 
in most cases had never had the sanction 
of local legislation. If it is unquestion- 
ably true that forty-five of the forty- 
eight state legislative bodies ratified the 
Eighteenth Amendment during a period 
which began in the tenth month of the 
War and ended in the third month fol- 
lowing the Armistice, it is also unques- 
tionably true that most of these states 
had never chosen down to this point to 
experiment with anything as drastic as 
bone-dry prohibition. The method which 
they had followed in dealing with the 
familiar problem of intoxicating liquor 
had been to proceed cautiously in ac- 
cordance with local standards and cus- 
toms which varied substantially in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. 


F ONE fact was abundantly clear by 
1930 it was the failure of the federal 
government, after ten years of earnest 
exhortation, to persuade the states to 
make a realistic effort to enforce prohi- 
bition in the United States. The states, 
with six exceptions, had been willing 
to enact and to retain on their statute 
»ooks a quantity of legislation. They had 
not been willing to appropriate more 
than a pittance for the enforcement of 
this legislation. 

Nevertheless, barren as were the ef- 
forts of the federal government to en- 
list effective assistance by the states, it 
was once more to the states that the 
Hoover Administration turned in 1930, 
confronted by a new development in the 
problem of enforcement, the emergence 
of the illicit still as the dominant factor 
in production and the necessity of creat- 
ing an army of agents adequate to police 
the country. The budget for enforcement 
submitted to Congress precisely at this 
time proposed merely a nominal increase 
in the appropriation of the Prohibition 
Bureau. Nor did this budget stand alone 
as mute evidence that the Administra- 
tion believed the vast problem of sup- 
pressing illicit stills to be a problem be- 
yond the responsibility of the federal 
government. A series of statements by 
various heads of departments in Wash- 


32. Address at Denver, June 25, 1923. 
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The rate for Classified Advertisements is 60c a line, minimum 4 lines. 
“Help and Situations Wanted” advertisements 10c a word and small 
charge for box number. Material should be in this office 13 days prior 
to publication date of issue in which advertisement is to appear. 


For further information write The Outlook Co., 120 East 16th St., New York City 
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Leeward and Windward 
Isles 


South of the West Indies are the 
Leeward and Windward Isles, flung 
like a gigantic necklace across the Car- 


ibbean Sea. @ First comes St. Thomas, 


then St. Croix, St. Kitts, Nevis, 
Antigua, Montserrat, Guadeloupe, 
Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, 


Barbados, St. Vincent, Granada, and 
Trinidad. @, Once steeped in pirat- 
ical deeds of violence, over which 
time has now flung an air of romance, 
these colorful ports of tropic gor- 
geousness offer their wealth of sun- 
shine to modern Treasure Seekers. 
@ For information and literature on 
cruises to the above ports address 


Mrs. Kirkland, director: 


pom —— 


<4 OUTLOOK TRAVEL BUREAU 
120 E.16T# ST... NEW YORK 
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>> With Our Readers < 


>> Mr. Curtis on Business Depression 
To the Editor of the Brooklyn 
Outlook and Independent: 

Sirn—Anent your column, ‘Remarkable Re- 
marks,” Vice-President Curtis is quoted, “It 
is hard to understand why there should be so 
much unemployment and such business depres- 
sion in the United States.” 

With due respect to Mr. Curtis, it is incon- 
ceivable that a man in his capacity would utter 
such a self-devastating and misleading statement. 
If Mr. Curtis will peruse Mr. Stark’s timely 
article, “Jobs for Jobless,” he will be thoroughly 
convinced that there does exist one of the most 
deplorable economic depressions witnessed within 
the last decade or so. 

Mr. Curtis’s weakness is, that, like other 
staunch and dyed-in-the-wool Republicans, he will 
not admit that a business depression can and 
has occurred under a Republican Administration. 
If the Republican officials who have been im- 
mersed in the Republican doctrine of prosperity 
will cease uttering insipid statements and devote 
their time to restoring conditions back to nor- 
mal, they will have done more good than indulg- 
ing in idle parlance. 

SALVATORE T. VITALE. 


Police Brutality 


To the Editor of the 
Outlook and Independent: 

Sir—It is with deep interest I have read the 
editorial in your issue of November 19 on “Car- 
dozo on the Third Degree’; also “The Third 
Degree” in The Trerd of Events. 

I sincerely hope it means that you are going 
to take up the fight against the stupid and brutal 
system, for which there is no excuse under 
heaven. You have a large circulation and could 
do much to waken the ignorant public to the 
truth. 


Baltimore 


ELIZABETH T. DAVISON. 


Controlling the Stock Market 


To the Editor of the 
Outlook and Independent: 

Str—Not the least interesting feature of the 
most thrillingly interesting publication that I 
see is the financial discussions of both the editors 
of the Outlook and its contributors. 

Let us concede that Calvin Coolidge, when he 
was President, was utterly conscientious in all 
of his public statements intended to support the 
market, which I completely believe, as I have 
observed few who seemed to thoroughly under- 
stand the significance of speculation on the ex- 
changes; that Secretary Mellon was _ personally 
disinterested in all of his statements to the 
same end, which would be too great a strain upon 
credulity; and that President Hoover has been 
wise in his course in the same connection, which 
seems questionable, though I am pleased to see 
that Lawrence Sullivan places him in a far 
better light than that which has hitherto shone 
upon him. 

Yet I venture to predict that, should a public 
authority possessing power and force undertake 
to suppress or even radically reform the ex- 
changes of the country, the banks, businessmen, 
press and even the clergy, now, would rush to 
their defense on the ground that they are a 
necessary instrumentality of finance and com- 
merce, a hoary claim that has never been demon- 
strated, so far as I have seen, and cannot be, 
in my opinion. 

The contention that there are both legitimate 
and illegitimate transactions on the exchanges 
can not be successfully maintained, unless one 
is prepared to admit that gambling is legitimate. 
Balzac, a French thinker of front rank and of 
wide experience in the matter, affirmed that the 
Stock Exchange is a vast card table. And Andrew 
Carnegie, who is good enough authority for any 
one, both as a financier and a philosophic liberal, 
says in his autobiography that Stock Exchange 
transactions are pure gambling and that he never 
once indulged in them. 

Another matter: Willie Snow Ethridge’s premise 
being false, her conclusion necessarily partakes of 
the same quality. The classic hostility of the poor 
Whites of the South towards the Negro is one 
of those things like “I cannot tell a lie; I did 
it with my little hatchet,” which has been shown 
by research to be without much foundation in 


Biloxi, Miss. 


fact. I suspect that similar disinterested in- 
vestigation would disclose as little support for 
the former tiresome assumption. 

Though an intense Southerner, whose life has 
been lived in the South, I make this statement 
without the least passion. I do not resent the 
views of Northern people. It would be surprising 
if they were different. But I have a very decided 
opinion about Southerners who adopt those views 
upon their own terms. My observation, which is 
not a mere form of expression but a matter of 
actual experience, is that Northern people who 
come South to reside usually soon become more 
Southern than Southerners . ‘ 
J. D. BARBEE. 


Returning the Compliment 


To the Editor of the 
Outlook and Independent: 


Sir—I was much amazed this morning when 
I turned to the “With Our Readers’? page and 
read Rev. Mr. Speel’s letter. I was a bit nettled 
also. 

First of all I want to say that it was your 
fearless discussion for repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment which won me as a subscriber. I 
liked your courage and fair-mindedness. There 
were, up until recently, so few editors who dared 
give their opinion. Many Protestant Christians 
say that Catholicism controls the press. Many 
thinking people go a step farther and say that 
the Christian Church controls the press. I agree 
with the latter opinion. Whether or not they 
should, is beside the question.... 

According to the Rev. Mr. Speel, any magazine 
which prints only one side of great issues is 
stamped as a partisan sheet and its reading mat- 
ter as propaganda. I’d like to see one church 
paper whose editor is a strong dry print both 
sides of this prohibition question, arguments for 
as well as against, able men. Perhaps there are 
some who do but I know there are plenty who 
do not. I am quite curious to know if the Rev. 
Mr. Speel has preached a sermon for and against 
or if he has allowed an open discussion from his 
pulpit. 

Are the ministers today willing to have the 
people hear both sides of every question about the 
Christian religion? I’d like to join the church 
which permits open discussion on both sides of 
every question. The sad fact is that “strict ad- 
herence to fair and truly Christian standards” 
seems to mean, in our country, having no opinion, 
allowing the ministers to do our thinking, and 
never daring to entertain the thought that the 
Christian Church might be wrong on any sub- 
OCG 6 a6 

What the world needs is fair-mindedness. I be- 
lieve it was generally understood that the Wicker- 
sham Committee was appointed to study facts 
and arrive at the truth of this question. Now how 
could the President of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union justify her petitioning the 
Wickersham Committee? How can any organiza- 
tion, wet or dry, feel it can honestly send a peti- 
tion or protest? If that is right, then trying to 
influence a juror is right. It is purely an attempt 
to obstruct justice. Would the Rev. Mr. Speel 
eall that adhering to Christian standards? 

I doubt if there is a person who can read who 
has not had the dry side brought before them. 
Perhaps it is the fear that people may learn the 
truth which makes the Reverends object to your 
policy. 


Palmerton, Pa. 


ABBIE LEH. 


Bouquet 


To the Editor of the 
Outlook and Independent: 

Sir—May I say here how much I enjoy your 
weekly journal. I have been reading it since a 
lad of seventeen years. I am now—oh well, I 
have had it constantly for thirty-three years. I, 
of course, have seen the Outlook pass through 
many tribulations and trials and while I am 
neither dry nor wet, Republican nor Democrat, 
but just a plain ordinary “Mugwump,” your sheet 
is a kind of anchorage. I think “The Dry Decade” 
is simply grand. When will the story be pub- 
lished in book form? 


Pittsburgh 


E. J. EDSALL. 


[Editors’ Note—Mr. Merz’s articles which have 
been appearing serially in the Outlook will be 
published in book form by Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., on January 30, 1931, under the title The 
Dry Decade.) 
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